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STORY I. 
ABOUT THE BABT. 



5 0MB to me, my little 
girl- 
Are you tired of play- 
ing? 
Yes. Sit down and 
rest yourself, while I talk to you. 
Have you seen the baby ? 
Poor little thing I 0, here he 
comes. Look at him. 
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How helpless lie is. 

Four years ago you were as 
feeble as this very little boy. 

See, he cannot hold up his head. 
He is forced to he on his back. 

If his mother do not turn him to 
the right or left side, he will soon 
begin to cry. 

He cries to tell her that he is 
tired of lying on his back. 
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STOBY II. 

WHEN T0T7 WEKE A BABY. 

Whebt you were hungry, you be^ 
gan to cary, because you could not 
speak. 

Ton were seyen months without 
teeth. But after you got one, it 
was not long before another came. 

At ten months you had four 
pretty, white teeth. 

You w^e then on the carpet, for 
you could not walk well. So, when 
you were in a hurry, you would run 
quick, quick, quick, on your hands 
and feet, like a dog. 
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Away you ran to papa, and put- 
ting both your arms round his leg, 
for your hands were not big enough, 
you looked up at him and laughed. 

What did this laugh say, when 
you could not speak ? 

Cannot you guess, by what you 
now say to papa ? Ah, it was — ^Play 
with me, papa — ^play with me I 

Papa began to smile, and you 
knew that the smile was always 
Yes. ' So you got a ball, and papa 
threw it along the floor — ^roll — ^roll 
— ^roU ; and you ran after it again, 
and again. How pleased you were. 

Look at WiUiam ; he smiles; but 
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you could laugh loud— ha, ha, ha I 
Papa laughed louder than the little 
girl, and rolled the ball still faster. 

Then he put the ball on a chair, 
and you had to take hold of the 
back, and stand up to reach it. 

At last you reached too far, and 
down you feU; not on your face, 
because you put out your hands. 
You were not much hurt ; but the 
palms of your hands smarted, and 
you began to cry like a Kttle child. 
It is only very httle children who 
cry when they are hurt, and it is to 
tell their mamma, that something 
is the matter with them. 
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Now you can come to me, and 
say, Mamma, I have hurt myselfi 
Pray rub my hand; it smarts. Put 
something on it, to make it irelL 
A piece of rag to stop the blood. 

You are not ai^d of a little 
blood, not you. You scratched 
your arm with a pin ; it bled a lit- 
tle ; but it did you iio harm. See, 
the akin is grown over it agmn. 
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STORY III. 

PUTTING THINQS IN TOUB ICOUTH. 

Take dare not to put pins in your 
month, for they wiU stick in your 
throat and ^Ve you great Jain. 
O, you cannot think what pain a 
pin would give you in your throat, 
should it stay there; but if you 
chance to swallow it, I should be 
obliged to give you, every morning, 
something bitter to drink. You 
never tasted any thing so bitter. 
Tou would, perhaps, grow very sick. 

I never put pins in my mouth ; 
but I am older iiian you, and know 
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how to take care of myself My 
mamina took care of me, when I 
was a Uttle gu*l like you. 

She bade me never to put things 
in my mouth without telling her. 

When you were a baby, with no 
more sense than WiUiam, you put 
every thing in your mouth to bite, 
to help your teeth to cut through. 

Look at the puppy, how he bites 
that piece of wood. William press- 
es his gums against my finger. 
Poor boy 1 he is so young he does 
aot know what he is doing. 

When you bite any thing, it is 
because you are hungry. 
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STORY IV. 

YOUR YEAES OLD. 

See how much taller you are than 
William. In four years you have 
learnt to eat, to walk, to talk. Why 
do you smUe ? 

You think you can do much more. 
You can wash your hands and face. 
Very well. I should never kiss a 
dirty face. 

And , you can comb your hair 
with the pretty comb that you al- 
ways put by in your own drawer. 

To be sure you do all this to be 
ready to take a walk with me. 
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Tou would be obliged to stay at 
home, if you could not comb your 
own hair. Lucy only brushes Uttle 
William's hair, because he caimot 
do it' himself 

Betty is making an apple pie. 
Tou love apple pie ; but I do not 
bid you make one. Your hands 
are not strong enough to mix the 
butter and flour together ; and you 
must not try » to pare the apples, 
because you cannot hold a large 
knife. 

Kever touch the large knives; 
they are very sharp, and you might 
cut your finger to the bone. 
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« 

Toll are a little girl, and ought 
to have a httle knife. When you 
are as tall as I am, you shall have a 
knife as large as mine ; and when 
you are ^s strong as I am, and have 
learnt to manage it, you will not 
hurt yourself 

You can trundle a hoop, you say, 
and play jump the rope. 0, 1 forgot, 
and you can march like the soldiers 
when papa plays a pretty tuue on 
the piano. 
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STOBY V. 

WHAT YOU CAN AND CAIWOT DO. } 

Then" you think that you will 
soon be able to dress yourself whol- 
ly? I am glad of it, for I hare 
something else to do. 

You may look for your dress in 
the drawer ; and I will button it till 
you are stronger. Lucy will button 
it when I am busy. 

I button my dress myself I do 
not want a maid to help me when I 
am dressing. ^But you do not yet 
know how to do it properly, and 
must ask some one to help you. 
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The sense of children grows with 
them.' You know much more than 
"William, for you walk alone, and 
can talk ; but you do not know as 
much as the girls you see playing 
yonder, who are much taller than 
you. And they do not know half 
as much as tiieir mothers, who are 
women grown. Papa and I were 
children like you, and men and 
women took care of us. 

I carry WiUiam, because he is 
too young to walk. I lift you over 
the gutter, when you cannot jump 
over it. 

You know already that potatoes 
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will do you no harm. As to ft^xj/ 
I must select it for you till you ai'^ 
wise enough to know ripe apple;^ 
and pears. The hard ones woulc? 
make you sick, and then you must 
take physic. You do not love phy- 
sic. I do not love it more than you. 
But I have more sense than you ; 
therefore I take care not to eat un- 
ripe fruit, or any thing else that will 
make my stomach ache, or bring 
out ugly red spots on my face. 

When I was a child, my mamma 
chose the finit for me, to prevent 
ttiy making myself sick. I was just 
like you, and would ask for what I 
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saw, without knowing whetEer it 
was good or bad. 

Now I have hved a long time, I 
know what is good for me. I do 
not want any body to tell me. 
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STORY VI. 

WHAT YOU KNOW, AITD DO NOT KNOW. 

Look at those two dogs. The 
old one brings the ball to me in a 
moment; the yomig one does not 
know how. He must be taught. 

I can cut your dress in a proper 
shape. You would not know how 
to begin: you would spoil it. But 
you will learn. John digs in the 
garden, and knows when to put the 
seed in the ground. You cannot 
tell if it should be in the winter or 
th.e summer. Try to find it out. 

When do the trees put out their 
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leaves ? In the spring, you say, 
after the cold weather. 

Fruit would not grow ripe with- 
out very warm weather. Now you 
can guess why the summer is the 
season for fruit. 

Papa knows that beans and peas 
^are good for us to eat with meat. 
Ton are glaid when you see them. 
But if he did not think for you, and 
have the seed put in the ground, we 
should have no peas nor beans. 
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STORY VII. 

BE KIND TO ANIMALS. 



Poor child, she cannot do much 
for herself. When I let her do any 
thing for me, it is to please her ; for 
I could do it better myself 

0, the httle pup has jammed his 
foot in the door. Run and stroke 
him, and give him a little milk to 
comfort him. You have more sense 
than he. You can pour the inilk 
into the saucer without spilling it. 
He would cry a whole day with 
hunger, without being able to get 
it. You are Tviser than the dog : 
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you must help him. He will love 
you for it, and run after you. 

When the book fell on your foot, 
it gave you great pain. The poor 
dog felt the same pain just now. 

Take care not to hurt him when 
you play with him : and every day 
leave a little milk in your saucer 
for hini. Do not forget to put the 
saucer in a corner, lest some one 
should tread on it. 

"When the white snow covers the 
ground, save the crumbs of bread 
for the birds. In the summer they 
find seeds enough, and do not want 
you to think about them. 

3 
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STORY VIII. 

MAKING A NOISE. 

"When" I caught cold, some time 
ago, I had such a pain in my head 
I could scarce hold it up. Papa 
opened the door very softly, because 
he loves me. You love me, too ; yet 
you made a noise. You did not 
know that it made my head worse, 
till papa told you. 

Papa had a pain in the stomach, 
and he would not eat the fine cher- 
ries nor grapes on the table. "When j 
I brought him a cup of camomile 
tea, he drank it without saying a 
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word, or making an ugly face. He 
knows that I love him, and that I 
would not give hini any thing to 
drink that has a bad taste, if it were 
not to do him good. 

You asked me for some apples 
when. your stomach ached; but I 
was not angry with you. If you 
had been as wise as papa, you 
would have said, I wiU not eat the 
apples to-day, I must take some 
camomile tea 

You say, you do not know how 
to think. Yes, you do, a little. 

The other day, papa was tired ; 
he had been walking about all the 
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morning. After dinner he .fell a- 
sleep on the sofa. I did not bid 
you be quiet ; but you thought of 
what papa said to you, when my 
head ached. 

This made you think that you 
ought not to make a noise when 
papa is resting himself. So you 
came to me, and said to me very 
softly. Please reach me my baU, 
and I will go and play in the gar- 
den tiU papa wakes. 

You were going out, but, thinking 
again, you came back to me on tip- 
toe. Whisper — ^whisper — ^Please, 
mamma, call me when papa wakes ; 
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for I shall be afraid to open the door 
to see, lest I should disturb him. 

Away you went — creep — creep 
— and shut the door as softly as I 
could have done myself. 

That was thinking. When a child 
does wrong at first, she knows no 
better. But, after she has been told 
that she must not disturb mamma 
when poor mamma is unweU, she 
thinks herself, that she must not 
wake papa when he is tired. 

Another day we will see if you 
can think of any thing else. 

3* 
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STORY IX. 

A LETELE BOY WITH HIS MOTHER 

Theeb was a little boy, whose 
name was Francis Corbett. He was 
about four years old, and he had a 
sister named Sophia, who was three 
years older. Sophia was an ex- 
cellent little girl, and Fi*ancis was 
upon the whole a good boy; but 
he sometimes forgot himself, and 
was naughty. However, when he 
had vexed his mamma at any time, 
he was truly sorry. 

Mrs. Corbett was an ingenious 
lady. She could draw and paint 
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very nicely. So she made a book 
of pictures on purpose to divert 
Francis ; and when she showed it 
to him, she told him she had a set 
of stories belongmg to the pictures, 
which she would tell him, from time 
to time, as a reward for being quite 
good all day. 

Mrs. Corbett had no occasion to 
make a book for Sophia, because, 
though she was only seven years 
old, she could read printed stories 
very weU, and paint the pictures in 
books for herself Yet she hked to 
hear her mamma's stories also. 

Francis was at first greatly de- 
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lighted with turning over his book 
and looking at the pictures ; but as 
he could not make out the subjects 
himself, he resolved to take great 
pains to be good, that he might hear 
them explained by his mamma. 

He kept his resolution, and very 
soon claimed his mamma's promise, 
which she was happy to ftdfiL 

Mrs. C. began with the story of 
The Two Peacocks. 
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STORY X. 

THE TWO PEAOOGKg, 

A Gi3rrl.BiLor had two peacocks^ 
which Werd kept on a fine lawn in 
his garden ; and he made a present 
of them to his daughter, Miss Char- 
lotte Eletdher, who was very fond 
of them, and fed them herself every 
day. One of these peacocks was 
Very beantiM. He had a long tail, 
which trailed after him as he walk- 
ed, and which he frequently spread 
out for the admiration of those who 
stopped to look at him. 

But this peacock was not so good 
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as he was handsome; for he was 
proud, greedy, and ffl-natured, and 
becaui^e the other peacock, which 
was a white one, had not so fine a 
plumage as himself, he despised 
him, and very often was so cross, 
that he would scarce let tiie 
bird have any thing to . eat, but 
pecked him and drove him about in 
a cruel manner ; and \f at any time 
the white peax^ock spread his tail, 
the other would set up such a fright- 
ful scream, as made him close it up 
directly, and run away into some 
comer to hide himself 
: When these birds were given to 
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Miss Metcher, she admired that one 
^th the fine plumage, and said he 
should be called her Handsome Fa- 
voritCj for she did not know of his 
Guilts ; neither did he treat the other 
in in her sight for some time. 

But, one day, when she was feed- 
ing them fi-om the parlor window, 
she happened to throw some barley 
to the white peacock first, on which 
the other put himself into a violent 
passion, and set up one of his^ most 
horrid screams, which she was much 
shocked to hear. lS[or was this al^ 
for the cross creature flew upon the 
white one, and pulled him about, till 
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he tore oat a great many ^»at]b»ps, 
and made his head Meed sadly. 
And the white peacoek ooidd nei 
defend himself, because he had 
had the misfortmie to have his leg 
broken soon after he left the nest, 
and was therefore a little lame. 

However, he contrived to get a- 
way to his hidinff-place, while the 
o/er greedy birf L ^ecki^g Bp 
all the barley. And when his meid 
was ended, the ill-natured thing did 
strut about as proud and conceited 
as could be, before the window, and 
spread out his fine tail, expecting 
to be admired as usual. 



But JSkd Metdner ^mus too good 
to lovea Inrd timt waa so cross to 
Ida Gomms^m. On the oontrary, 
aha was V^displeaaed ^ih hii^ 
aod Be&t the gardener to drive him 
o££ the lawn into the yard wltere 
the common poultay were k^t, 
and where he was sure of getthig 
well pecked and well beateD^ if he 
^owed any airs. 8he said he 
gd^nld no longer be her ffandsmne 
J\m>rifey but that she would take 
care of the white peaoocls^ and tiy 
to g0t hisEi a better mate. So edie 
desired Thcnnas to find out irhen 
he was hidden, and to hmm him to 
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the lawn before the parlor wmdow. 
It was quite grievous to see how 
sadly the poor bird was hurt : but 
he L ve^ patient, and in a ^hort 
time, by being well fed and kept 
quiet, he recovered, and was agam 
tolerably happy. 

In the mean time, the proud pea- 
cock was greatly mortified at being 
kept in a conmion farm-yard, where 
nobody troubled themselves about 
him, and where the cocks and hens 
made him keep his distance, while 
they were feeding, and content him- 
self with what he could pick up 
when thajshad done. 
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He now wished he had not treat- 
ed his white companion so ill' ; and 
sometimes he would get upon the 
bam and call out, in hopes the^ 
other peacock would hear him, and 
know how sorry he was, and that 
he was resolved never to behave so 
iU agam; which made the white 
peacock very desu*ous of having 
him back, and he let him know 
this, by answering to him from the 
topofapear-trefinthegarden. 

Miss Charlotte, hearing the birds 
€all to each other in this manner, 
and observing that the white pea- 
cockseemed very dull, th^ght per- 



quaiTel, ^o she rQfolyed to 9e«9 hom 
tbey would behave to e%eh otb^ ; 
ej^d, to h^r great delight, whe^ thf 
servant, by her d^m% broi^ght th« 
crogs peaco^ ft-om his, pfeoe <^ 
punishment, the other vm to me^t 
him on the lawn, and was j^xj glad 
to see him; and wheii she thr^w 

some barley to them, the ^Vico^ 

th^-t before had bee« po greedy, did 

not ste^l a grain ^om the otheir; 
x^QT did he ever 2^x tre^-t hJW ill 
in any way, but b^auie m 9Q0(i ^ 
he was prett^^ 

Mm Ch^^rlotte, however, did «Qt 



call lmi\mkmdmmf»vm^y hv^ 
guTQ ti^ pv^Smmfi^ "to the i^Mte 
paaooek, bec^msiQ tbe other h^ no^ 
i»i ftlway I good ; «^ @he resolved 

for the ftiture to yal\i^ things, iiol 
for their pretty lookSy but for their 
real merit. 



When Mrs. Corbett had finished 
this stoiji Francis said, . " I will be 
a good mj j^ways, deiir mother ; I 
■will not m cross, like the proud 
pea^jock,** Aod his fiiler Sophia 
declared that Ae would never be 
proud or vam, either of beauty or 
fine clothes, but would remember 
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what her mother had before told 
her, that if she wished to gain the 
love of good people, she must be 
humble and meek, and kind and 
good-natured. 
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STORY XI. 
THE LAZY MTABTIN. 

A FEW years ago two Martms 
built a nest under the eaves of a 
dwelling-house, where they Were 
BujQTered to remain unmolested. 

No one wished to disturb them^ 
and all the ^unty took pleasure in 
seeing them there. 

Soon after the nest was finished, 
the hen bird laid two eggs, and sat 
on them, almost night and day, tiU 
they were hatched ; never getting 
off the nest for more than five min- 
utes at a time. - -^^ 
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At length two little birds made 
their appearance, and were wel- 
comed by their parents with real 
d^^t C^e of t^ese^nest&igs we 
BhiU call Mayfly, Hhq oihieir I^agoa. 

^o w Mayfly was Y«ry gentle and 
amiable; Imt Dragon was laey ttid 
greedy, aad oared for nothing but 
eating and sleeping. 

It was in vain that his parent 
urged him to be active and indns- 
tnous ; he paid no attention to whst 
was said, but devoured every tinng 
he could get, and sat dozing when 
he had done, as stnind as he well 
could be. 
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In the mean time Mayfly did 
every thing she was desired, and 
improved daily. She soon became 
able to take a little flight with her 
parents to a neighboring pond, 
where there were plenty of flies, 
and such food as birds like to eat. 

At first she was fearful of flying 
across the water ; but by watching 
her parents, she soon saw there was 
not the least danger attending it, 
and she would skim over the sur- 
face, dip her breast in the water, 
and then soar again with ease and 
delight. When she returned home 
in the evening, she carried some of 
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the flies she had caught, and pre- 
sented them to her brother, Dragon. 

Dragon, who had been sitting 
suUdly by himself aU the time they 
were gone, was by this time very 
hungry, but still too proud to own 
bimself obliged to Mayfly; and, 
when he had eaten what she 
brought him, only said he thought, 
considering how long she had been 
gone, she might have got some- 
thing better, and treated him with 
a nice little dainty meal. 

The next day, when the birds 
were awake, the father began bust- 
ling in the nest, and told the young 
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ones to set their feathers, to rights, 
and prepare for an early flight, for 
he meant to be a long time on the 
wing. 

Mayfly, as usnal, obeyed his com- 
mands, but her brother was lazy and 
unwilling to stir. The old birds did 
all they could to rouse him, and 
Mayfly also tried her influence, but 
without efiect. They therefore lefl; 
him in possession of the nest, and 
went their way. 

But, before they set off, the father 
told him that, as he was now of an 
age to provide for himself, he must 
not expect him to come home and 
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feed him. For Ms pM, he should 
encourage no indolence^ and if He 
would not mind what was said to 
him, he must take the consequences. 

For some time after they were 
gone, Dragon flattered himself his 
father would relent ; and if he did 
not come himself, would at least 
permit his mother or sister to bring 
him a scanty meal. He waited with 
this expectation till he was very 
hungry and ready to faint, and at 
length ventured forth to help him- 
self 

He found he could fly tolerably 
well; but, not knowing the best 
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es to get flies, he was put to ^ 
much difficulty, had a hard day's 
^^wk, and got but httle support, 
^^fei the evening he contrived to get 
^Ippie, where he found his father and 
mcnther under some anxiety on his 
account, not having seen him the 
whole <iay. 

They told him they were much 
giieved to see so much perverse- 
ness as well as indolence in his dis- 
position, and said if he went on in "■, 
that way, he would certainly bringf| 
much distress on himself. 

AH their wai'uings were in vain. 
Ikagon was determined to have his 
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own way, and gave no heed to ad- 
vice. 

At last the season arrived for 
birds of passage to take their flight 
to a warmer country ; and all the 
swallows and martins collected to- 
gether for that purpose. 

Dragon was warned to keep close 
to the party, that he might be ready 
when they took wing. But he still 
kept his usual habits, and while he 
was sleeping in the nest the other 
birds soared in the air, and flew off 
to a warmer clime. 

When Dragon awoke from his 
nap, and found what had happen- 
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ed, he was greatly distressed. He 
wished to follow, but knew not the 
track they had taken, nor how to 
find his way across the ocean with- 
out some one to lead the way. He 
knew, fi'om what had been told him, 
that this country was too cold for 
^ him in winter, and that none of his 
own kindred would be left behind. 
His heart was sad, and now, when 
it was too late, he wept that he had 
not followed the advice of his good 
parents, and tried to get the better 
of all his faults. 

For some time he went moping 
about, picking up a scanty hying ; 



\ 
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but whea the frost »ed; k, acad the 
snow ooTCTBd the ground, be was 
found by a boy qvdiie starred iioj 
death, aod sUS wi& cold. 

When iVitneis ibeard 'liiis aborf, 
it made him rery joirow&i; mid 
kesaidtewoiaMtakeeaiteiiotitobe . 
laz^ anddisobediBiit, lest be abocdd 
brkg misfoitmie lopan Uauael^as 
the silly miiittin had done. 
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STORY XII^ 

HABY BeNSO:K% DOBMOIISE. 

A DoBKotr^B wm oiiee pr^ented 
to Miss Mesfj Benson hy hier uncle, 
who knew^wot^d be sicceptable 
to his little nieea Mary was de- 
lighted with the little creature, and, 
when first giyen her, would watch it 
for hours, to see all its pretty ways ; 
and, as it was very tame, she would 
often take it out of its little house, 
and let it run about the room. 
Sometimes it would get into the 
window-cortain and hide itself, 
which amused Mary very much. 
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But when it ran up the bell-rope, 
which it often did, she was quite 
diverted, and thought her little Dor 
the cleverest creature in the world. 

Her mother said she was afraid 
her mouse would come to some ac- 
cident one day or other ; but Mary 
could not believe it possible that 
any harm could happen to him; 
yet, one day, when she was out of 
the way, and could not watch him, 
Dor got out of his cage, which was 
left open, and took a ramble by 
himself 

When Mary came in, and looked 
in the cage, she was a Uttle ftight- 
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ened to find it empty. However, 
she said she supposed Dor was 
playing at hide-and-seek, and had 
hid himself, and she must look 
every where to find him. 

First she looked in the parlor, 
where Dor was usually kept, and 
under the carpet, and under the 
cushions of the chairs, behind the 
books, and in the window-curtains, 
but no Dor was to be found. 

When Mary had sear(3hed the 
parlor well, she went into the other 
rooms, and looked very carefoUy; 
but Dor still kept himself hidden, 

Mary, having at length looked till 
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she was tired, sat diD'N^ in dei^>^, 
anid was almost ready to ety with 
vexation; and twenty times slie 
trished she had taken better care 
of her mouse, and had not giten 
him so much liberty. She eould 
not help thinking, Zhe rest of ihe 
day, of her Dormouse ; acid blamed 
herself very much for not followitfg 
her mother's advice. 

Her mother was pleased to see 
Mary was sensible of her fault, and 
comforted her by saying it was pos- 
sible poor Dor might stiU make his 
appearance, for it is his nature to 
sleep some months in the year 
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it t^aJs verf Sk^ lie Bad M Mat* 
self for that purpotSfe. 

Mf». Benson bad hsfdty done 
s|)eaMft^ wIie%faMttg tip hef work* 
bag, iff ordet to wof k, and, opeaif^ 
iH, ste ^sieoYered the little in<mse 
rolled tip like u f)dl, and fkst Meep. 

Mary was greatly deligMed ifc 
finding her poor little Dor again, 
and Jttmped aJtrd danced abottt for 
some time ;• and then went to hef 
mother attd begged she would t^ 
her what she had best do tvith the 
little creature. 

Mrs. Betison adtised her to "vrrap 
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it up warm in cotton, &sten it in its 
cage, and put it away where nobody 
would disturb it. I 

Mary did exactly as her mother 
bid her ; and having put poor Dor 
to bed, she went herself to rest and 
to sleep, though not like the little 
mouse, for months together without 
waking. 

Mrs. Corbett told Francis that 
she knew another story about two 
Dormice, which is printed in an ex- 
cellent chUd's book called " Fables 
for the [N'ursery," and which she 
said she would buy for him. 
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STORY XIII. j 

■ 

THE CRUEL BOY AlH) THE SETLAEK. 

A Sbtlaek built her nest on the 
ground in a cornfield; and every 
morning, whHe sitting in her nest, 
hatching her eggs, her mate would 
rise from the ground and soar up 
into the air, singing aU the way as 
he rose, till at last he got so high, 
that he was quite out of sight, and 
the hen bird could hardly hear his 
cheerful voice, as he warbled in the 
air. 

These two birds were very hap- 
py for some time, and promised 
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themselves great pleasure when the 
eggs were hatched, and the little 
birds came out of the shell. 

But, one day, while the l^rjrlark 
was mottnting in the air, and pour- 
ing forth a melodioui$ <^ngf ^ ctm^ 
boy came into the field, and todk 
aU the egg& out of the nest, dashed 
them on the ground^ and wrung the 
poor hen bird'& neck. 

When the other Skylark came 
down again, and saw all the eggs 
broken to pieces, the nest iatn and 
scattered about, and his poor mate 
lying dead on the gromid, he flew 
^^^md and round the spot, and made 



such a mournful chirpj and looked 
so melancholy, that it made one's 
heart ache to «ee him. 



imummmmm^ 



em wm ¥mmmi aiwl, whesi M 
hmi^ i% he 9lw^fii wmdem^ how 

woioM vimm be amoia^t the dmb^ 
^r oif those who did I9ucih ibtarbdjv 
0i)isthiD^. Francis had neYer«een 
9 skylark mount in the air, and w^ 
very impatient for summer to come 
that he might go into the ields and 
wtiteh for them. 

6 * 
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STOBY XIV. 
THE TWO MAGGOm 

Two fine M, maggots lived in a 
nut-shell. One of them was very 
good-natured, but the other was 
cross and greedy ; and if he saw his 
brother eating, he was out of hu- 
mor, and said the nut would soon 
be all gone, and there would not be 
any left for him to eat. And if by 
chance the good maggot happened 
to sit too close to his brother, and 
touched him, the cross one pushed 
and shoved, and tried to hurt him, 
and said he wished his brother was 
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out of the shell, for then he could 
have both nut and shell to himself. 

The good-natured maggot tried 
all he could to obhge the other, and 
if the naughty one said he had not 
room enough, would move ftii*ther. 
But all in vain. For the cross crea- 
ture followed him wherever he 
moved, and at last feirly pushed 
him out of the shell 

When the poor Uttle .thing first 
got into the wide world, he was 
very much Mghtened, and thought 
it would be impossible for him to 
find any thing to eat. For, having 
always lived in the same shell, he 



-did n&t kaow that Ubere wem mf 
m&m »ut0 in tlie ^sp^prJd. JBkwr^^w!^, 
jbt0 lieteriniiiked 1(Q )^ p^«t, ;and 

He ^«d Ma HieF/e M % .«lKNrt 
iiime, Is^afej a Ittle feo^r, ibi4io kw 
¥€17 ^Bd <:^ aiEuiiiail^, h^p^aed ^ 
pass through lihe giK>yie, m^j loot- 
ing for «pm^ nuts, diseov^a'.ed the 
Jittle i»aggot. ^Ihe hoj ju^aped lor 
joy ■«(; the sight, ^id, taking it M 
his hand, said he would earay flit 
home, fof he had long wanted ^M- 
t^ ms^ot to keep for his oasm* 
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At first the poor thing was quite 
terrified, for, having never before 
seen a little boy, he took him for a 
great giant, and thought he should 
certainly be devoured. But he very 
soon found that httle John, for 
that was his name, was very kind, 
and did not mean to hurt him, and, 
so far fi:*om killing him, did every 
thing to make him happy. 

Little John carried the poor 
trembling thing very quietly in his 
hand, for fear of squeezing it ; and 
when he got home to his nursery, 
he made a nice paper tray for him, 
and gave him plenty of nuts to eat. 
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So the good maggot was very 
happy, and hved with little John, 
who took great care of him. 

But it waa not so with his 
naughty brother ; for, when he had 
got the nut aU to himself, he ate 
and ate, till at last he made himself 
sick, and died. 
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STORY XV. 

THE FOOIIBH GUDGEON. 

* 

Ab" old Gudgeon once lived in a 
pond in the garden, and she had 
two little ones, who were both very 
merry feUows, and flisked about in 
the water. 

iN'ow one of these little fishes 
was very wise, and minded every 
thing her mo4er said to her, and 
followed her wherever she went; 
but the other was a simpleton, and 
pouted, and looked cross, when her 
mother gave her good advice. 

One day, there was a man ang- 



Kng on the side of the pond, with 
a paper fly on his hook, and the 
old Gudgeon, who. was Tery cun- 
ning, and had often seen that man 
£shing there before, called to her 
young ones, and chained them not 
to catdi at that fly, because it was 
not a real fly, but only a bait to 
tempt foolish flsh. 

The eldest of the little Gudge- 
ons, who was always good, listened 
to what her mother said, and swam 
away; but the youi^est, was so 
silly and conceited, laughed, and 
said tiiat her mother did not know 
a fine fly when she saw one ; but, 
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for her part, she knew better, and 
as she was hungry, she should not 
refuse a good mouthful when she 
saw it. 

So saying, she snapped at the fly, 
and was caught by the hook, and 
the angler fishing in the pond drag- 
ged her to shore. He then put her 
in his basket along with the other 
fish that he had caught, carried her 

% 

home^ and with the others she was 
cooked for dinner. 
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in the house : but there they could 
not be together, for his mother for- 
bid the dog coming in the parlor. 
She said they were Mthful animals 
and very inteUigent, and she liked 
them in their proper places, but she 
did not think it necessary to have 
them in the room with her, nor did 
she wish her little boy to be watch- 
ing his dog when he ought to be 
reading his book, or attending to 
his friends. 

Trim however, was, very weU off 
He had a comfortable basket in an 
outhouse, where he used to sleep 
and guard the house; and in an 
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evening, when the weather was eoli^ 
he was permitted to lie before the 
kitchen &e, and enjoy himself as 
much as he pleased. In the day 
time he could run about and follow 
his master, or amuse himself as 
other dogs do. 

He soon grew yery much attadk^ 
ed to his master; and the momejit 
he heard his voice was quite in rap^ 
tures, and jumped and wagged his 
tail, and expressed his joy in the 
best manner he could. 

One day William went to take a 
walk with his mother ; and, as the 
place where she wished to go was 
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(m the oth» side of tit© river, they 
got into a ferry-boat, and were car- 
ried 3/sroB& the water. 

Trim had never been in a boat be- 
f(H'e, but, as WiOiani made him sit 
by him, he went over the river as 
weH^his master, and had no dif- 
ficolties to encounter. 

William went with his mother to 
see one of her friends, a lady who 
was not in good health, and, as 
Mra Middleton thought the dog 
might be troublesome, she would 
not let her son take him into the 
house, but desired him to leave him 

at the door. William was rather 
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reluctant to do so^ but, as he always 
obeyed his mother, he only patted 
his dog, and left him to l^e care 
of himself. 

Mrs. Middleton did not intend to 
stay more than a few minutes with 
her friend; but she was detained 
longer than she expected, and, as I 
suppose. Trim grew tired of wait- 
ing, and thinking they were gone 
away, he went away siso. 

When WiUiam with his mother 
came out of the house, and looked 
about for the dog, and could not 
see him, he was quite vexed, and 
his mother Was vexed too ; but, she 
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thought that possibly he was gone 
to the ferry, and might be waiting 
for them there ; and therefore they 
walked on their way. 

As soon as they reached the fer- 
17, William asked the ferryman if 
he -had seen his dog. " Not I, mas- 
ter," said the man ; " I take no ac- 
count of dogs, for they never pay 
any fere, and so they must shift for 
themselves." 

The poor boy was really annoyed, 
and wished he had not brought his 
dog with him, but left hun at home, 
as his sister advised him to do. 

He was sadly afraid Trim would 
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be k)sl) and knew not wimi to da 
But a man^ who was standing by 
the ferrj, said he had seen ^ch a 
dog as he desmbed, by the bridge 
about half an hour smm^ imwuig 
up and down the sed^ bank of the 
river, and perhaps he had eithcar 
gone over the riv«r, or was waiting 
there for him. 

Wilhani would gladly have xwa 
to the bridge, to see if his dog was 
there; but his mother thought he 
was too little to go so fer by him- 
self However, as she had been 
partly the cause of the dear child's 
di«lii^s> she very loudly Qi^Sar^ to 
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go back, and come home by the 
bridge, although it was more than 
a mile out of the way. 

They therefore turned back, look- 
ing out for TMm all the time they 
were walking ; but all in vain, for 
no Trim was to be seen. 

At last they reached the bridge, 
and asked the toll-man if he had 
seen a dog come that way. He 
was more good-natured than the 
ferryman, and said, "Many dogs 
passed that way, but he knew not 
one from another/' 

It was useless to look farther, or 

to make more inquiries, so Mrs. 

1* 
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Middleton and her son walked to- 
wards home ; both of them much 
vexed and sorry that they had 
taken Trim with them. But when 
they got home, and rung at the 
gate, who should come out but poor 
Trim. He came wagging his tail, 
and looking as pleased as his mas- 
ter. 

'Trim was very wet, and showed 
by his coat that he had been in the 
water ; so it was supposed that he 
had taken what was to him the 
easiest way of crossing a river, com- 
4xLg neither by the feny-boatj nor 
^et by the bridge, but had swam 
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over the water, and so had no toll 
to pay. 

William was a good deal tired 
with his long walk, but, when he 
had eaten his supper, he went to 
bed with a Ught heart, pleased that 
he had found his dog, and happy 
to have been conunended by his 
mother for his patience and good 
behavior on the occasion. 



As soon as Mrs. Corbett had fin- 
ished this story, Francis asked if 
dogs could swim without teaching ? 
His mother told him that most all 
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dogs €G«M; and that many kinds 
loved the water, particularly the 
Spaniel and Newfoundland dogs. 

Francis said, he wished he could 
swim, for he thought it was very 
convenient. 

Mrs. Oorbett said he should cer- 
tamly learn to swim when he was 
old enough, but he must not ex- 
pect to be able to jump into the 
river and swim across as Trim did. 
He might indeed do it upon a very 
particular occasion, but in general 
it would not do ; and he might be 
very happy there were bridges, 
ferries, railroads and steamboats. 
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STOBY XVII. 
THE IION A2ID THE MOUSE. 

ToEfiB was a great Lion, who was 
rampiag and roaring one night in 
the forest, when a poor little Mouse, 
that had lost its way, was creeping 
sXoag. ' T^e Lion, by accident, put 
his great paw upon the Mouse, and 
would have crushed it to death, had 
not the little creature squeaked out 
before he had pressed his paw to 
the ground. 

The Lion, though he was such a 
great beast, was very good-natured, 
and did not wish to hurt the Mouse ; 
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SO he lifted up his great foot, and 
away ran the little creature as fast 
as she could run ; and by good luck 
she took the right way, and came 
safe to her hole again, which was 
near the forest. 

Some time after this, as the little 
Mouse was taking a ramble, she 
heard a great roaring noise, and 
thinking it was the voice of her old 
friend the Lion, she crept softly on, 
to see if any thing was the matter 
with him, when, to her great grief, 
she saw him caught in a net, which 
the hunters had set to entrap him. 
ngh the Lion was strong, he 



rm 
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could not get out, for the net cov- 
ered him so closely that he had not 
room to move a limb, and he could 
do nothing but roar. 

The little Mouse was very sorry 
to see her kind friend in such dis- 
tress, and longed to save him from 
the hunters, who she knew would 
kiU him. She therefore begged him 
to be comforted, and she would try 
what she could do for him ; and she 
immediately went to work with her 
little sharp teeth upon the net. So 
she nibbled and gnawed, tUl she 
made a large hole, and out came 
one of the Lion's huge paws. 
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Then she went to work si^sm^ 
and nibbled and nibbled, till out 
came another paw. And so she; 
went on, as fast as her httle mouth 
could move, till she had torn the 
net to pieces ; so that the Lion, be- 
ing able to move his limbs, gave 
himself a good shake, and left the 
net he had so foolishly run into. 

The Mouse was very happy that 
such a little creature as she was, 
could do so much good to such a 
strong beast as a lion ; and make 
a grateful return for the kindness 
Jie had done her. 
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Francis was very much diverted 
with this story, and immediately be- 
gan playing abmit <^e room with 
his sister, pretending to be a great 
Lion, and persiiiaded So^ia to let 
him set his loot upon her. He 
next threw a haaidkerdiief over 
ymsd^ and began roaring, pre- 
tending to be 'Caught in a net, whilst 
his sister Sophia affected to nibble 
it to pieces. 

In this manner these children 
tried to act the Lion and Mouse. 
But their mother told them, that 
the only way in which they could 
really imitate them, was in being 

8 
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STORY XVIII. 

THE OWL m THE HOLLOW TREE. 

V 

An Owl, who lived in a hollow 
tree in the garden, had a brood of 
little ones ; and if any body came 
near the tree, she was very much 
displeased, and looked as cross as 
could be. 

But no wonder she was angry 
with the gardener or any body else, 
who looked at her nest, for she was 
so ill-tempered that she was even 
cross to her own little owlets, and 
used to push and peck them about 
if they did any thing to displease 
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her ; and to one of them in partic- 
ular she was quite cruel 

This poor little thing, whom we 
shaU call Tiny, had the misfortune 
to be sickly, and needed to be 
nursed and taken care of; but her 
mother was not inclined to give 
her the attendance she required; 
and if Tiny was cold, and wished to 
warm herself under her mother, she 
would not suffer her to come near 
her, but make her sit — shiver, shiver 
— ^at a distance, till she was half 
perished. And if the old Owl had 
any thing that was nice to eat, she 
~ ">uld never give poor Tiny any, 
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but saved it all for the fet ernes, 
who did not need it so much as 
their sick sister. 

Tliis unnatural mother went ou 
teasing and tormenting poor Tiny 
till she was quite wretched, and she 
thought she had better be any 
where than in the hollow tree. So, 
one day, when the Owl was gone 
out, she crawled to the edge of the 
hole, and detennined to get away, 
if she could ; though not being yet 
able to fly, she would perhaps have 
hurt herself sadly if she had at*- 
tempted it. However, she recol- 
lected just in time to saviB her fall, 

8» 
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and began to think she was very 
wronff to have had such a design : 
for, however unkuid her mother 
was, she knew that it was her duty 
to be obedient, and, by patience and 
submission, endeavor to please her. 

So she went back to the nest, 
and sat as quietly as possible, aU 
the while blamiag herself for hav- 
ing had such a fit of impatience. 

By and by her mother came home 
hooting, and making a sad noise. 
And very ill she was, for she had 
been almost crushed to death in a , 
trap, which had been set by a mis- 
chievous boy to catch birds. It is 
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triie, the Owl was much to blame 
herself, for she had fooUshly ventur- 
ed out in the day time, when the 
sun was shining, and it was so light 
that she could scarcely see. 

It may seem strange to say she 
could not see because it was light; 
but it is the nature of owls to see 
best in the dusk, and it is for that 
reason they seldom go out in search 
of food tiU late in the evening, when 
most other birds are gone to rest. 
But this foolish Owl went abroad 
when the sun shone, and so stum- 
bled into the trap, and was nearly 
killed. Indeed she would not have 
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escaped as she did, if the boy who 
set the tra|) had seen her ; but, luck- 
ily for the Owl, the gardener, who 
saw her first, set her at liberty. 

She was, however, sadly hurt by 
the trap. Her wing was broken, 
her leg very much torn, and so 
many of her feathers pulled off, 
that she was tender all over. 

The plump young owls, who had 
been so much humored by their mo- 
ther, took little notice of her when 
she came home in this dismal plight. 
They cared indeed for nothing but 
their own enjoyment; and whilst 
she was making her complaint, they 
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sat nn^pt i%p in a heap, with their 
eyes nearly closed, and hatf asleep. 

But it was not so with poor Tiny ; 
for she knew what it was to be sick 
and want nnr^ng. So, when she 
saw how ill her poor parent was, 
^e determined to do all she could 
to comfort her ; and, the whole time 
the Owl was ill, she used to sit by 
her, and nurse her as tenderly as 
she could. 

When the Owl found that Tiny 
was so kind anil good-natured to 
her, notwithstanding she had used 
her so iU, she began to be sorry 
E^e had been so cruel to her, and 
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determined ta tr^t heif better in 

ftitutfe. 

Kow when she got well and oonld 
go out again, she always took Tiny 
with her wherever she went, show- 
ed her the best places to get fc 
and treated her with all possible 
kindness. 1^ Tiny was glad that 
she had not given way to impa- 
tience, and found that good-humor 
and gentleness will make even the 
most iU-tempered creatures kind 
and obliging. 



When Francis heard this story, 
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he thought that nothing should 
make him impatient; and fancied 
that, even if he had a cruel mother, 
he would be as submissive and gen- 
tle as Tiny. Luckily for him, he 
had not the trial ; for Mrs. Corbett 
was always kind and good to her 
children, and constantly trying to 
make them comfortable and happy. 
Francis was very fond of dab- 
bling in cold water ; and, one day, 
when the \^*^her happened to be >^ 
colder than usual, he kept his hands 
in the water so long that they be- 
came quite numbed, and then he for- 
got all his resolutions of patience, 
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arKJ hiMnkd UnstlfTaj lad. He 

ifu] kiok, and sa^ -^I don't fed 
wf;]], dear modier — I am nol yeiy 
w<;ll — ^I am flL" 

Kverybody lao^ied at him for 
f/(;irig HO fandfi]], and tM Mm he 
wiiH only cold ; but he thought he 
wiiH vr;ry bad, till his mother had 
nihfx'^] his hands and made them 
wiitni, and then he fomid out that 
nol h in/; was the matter with him, 
luid hiu/^hed at his own folly. 

1 1 is Histtjr Hophia asked him what 
lu» would have done if his mother 
luwl Ixion as cross as the owl, when 
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he was cold ; and told him she did 
not think he had been quite as pa- 
tient 'as Tiny, notwithstanding all 
his resolutions. 

Francis looked ashamed when 
his sister said this, and hung down 
his head; but Mrs. Oorbett told her 
little girl not to reproach him, and 
said, she hoped the next time he 
was cold, he would behave like a 
man, and not cry, and fancy himself 
very ill. 
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STORY XIX. 
teNAT AND HIS MON^Y; 

A Monkey was mtich wiiSfied for 
by Master Henry, and at l^St some- 
body gave liim one; with wM<3h he 
was greatly delighted. 

Henry had a suit Of little regi- 
mentals made for the Monkey, and 
you cannot think hoW droll the 
ci^eatufe looked when he appeared 
in them. His master used to di- 
vert himself very much with teach- 
ing him to do the manual exercise, 
^ud Tippoo, ad he called him, was 
^^Ty expert at it, and would imitate 



1 
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the motions of the soldiers with 
a stick, which he used instead of a 
gun ; but unfortunately tliis martial 
spirit led poor Tippoo into a sad 
scrape, as you shall hear. ^ 

Henry, who was a pretty good'^B 
boy upon the whole, was guilty of 
one very great fault. Somebody 
had given him a Kttle brass cannon, fl 
and though he knew his mother did | 
not like he should play with gun- 
powder, he bought some, and put a 
little into the cannon, and fired it 
off. 

Tippoo was fond of imitating 
Blaster, and would try to do ^' 
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STORY XIX. 
tof It¥ J^mi HIS MONKEY; 

A Monkey was mtich MiSfeed for 
by Master Henry, and at last some- 
body gave Mm 6titj with wteh hfe 
Wis gi^featly delighted. 

Henry haid a suit of liMe rdgi- 
iilentals made for the Monkey, and 
yotl cannot think how droll the 
<5l*6atui*e looked when he app6ai*^d 
in them. His master used to di- 
vert himself very much with teach- 
ing him to do the manual exercise, 
and Tippoo, a6 he called him, was 
^erjr expert at it, and would imitate 



uMi tbg iiia^ofiB of t&d soldiers with 
a stidk, winbh^ he med instead of a 
gim; bulttof^Dunatelythia martial 
Bpini le<l pcnsr Ti|iipo<g^ into) a sad 
serapey as you dhaU hear. 

Henrjr; iviio wa# a prett;y good 
boy upon tike trhole, was gii^ty of 
one- rety gteaJ^ &ult. Soniebo<fy 
bad giVen bi-m a bttle brass cannon, 
and- Ibougb be kmw bis mother did 
not like be should play with gaor 
f&wdxitj be boiQght ocfme^ aad put a 
Mttle mto the oanxion, and fired it 

Tvgpoo was- loud of imitating his 
tsttKdep, afid woidid try ti$ ds^ '^K^&asi*^ 
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ever he saw him do; and, as soon 
as Henry went out, Tippoo got the 
gunpowder, and tried his skiU at 
firing the cannon. But, not having 
the sense to know that it would in- 
jure him, he did not get out of the 
way after he had put the match to 
the touch-hole, and, when the can- 
non went off, the powder flew in 
his fa<}e, and burnt h\m in a shock- 
ing manner. 

When Henry came home, and 
saw what was done, he was quite 
grieved. He was very sorry for 
his poor Monkey ; but he was still 
more vexed when he recollected 
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that it was owing to his own fault 
that the accident had happened. 

When he went to bed at night, he 
could think of nothing but his poor 
Monkey, and his own undutiful be- 
havior; and as soon as he was up in 
the morning, he went to his mother, 
told her how sorry he was that he 
had not minded what she said to 
him about gunpowder, and prom- 
ised he would be more obedient in 
future. And, I believe, he kept his 
word ; for I never heard of liis vex- 
ing his dear mother any more. 

After some time, the Monkey re- 
covered; but his feice was sadly 

V 



searred, and one <af to «yeB -roay 
mucli injured ; so tbat Hemiy could 
nerer look at him TrathoHt tiWuMng 
what a sad thing it was io have 
played ■with gunpowder, and lieen 
disobedient to Ms good mtotheE. 
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BTOm^Y^ XX. 

ABOUT THE HVE SEN8ES. 

OoiM^ to fnj^j M^sjrji and count 
ITcvi hay^ pj^e hea<^, one nos^, and 
QOe mmth ; iWQ eyes, two ears, two 
.toads, mi ^o feet. On each 
Jtaud you toy© fipgers. How many 
fijigers? JIqut fingers and one 
Ibbumb. Eput and one makes five. 

And Qn eiiqb foot fiye toes. 

Well, noWj wk^ Q9li you do? 

ThinV one piiiiute. You can see 
witji yoiu* eyes, hear with your ears, 
smell with yoio* nose, ^d sp^^ and 
e^ ,wijfe J0i?r mouth. 
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Let me try. Look at me. Yes, 
you can see mother, you can see the 
room, and the window, and the 
garden. Now listen! Yes, you 
can hear all I am saying. And 
hark I you can hear the birds sing- 
ing in the garden. Now, then, here 
is a pretty rose just blown. Put it 
to your nose. Ah, you can smell, 
too. And, if I give you this slice 
of cake, what will you do with it ? 
You will eat it, you say. 

Well, then, you can speak and 
taste, as well as see and hear. One, 
two, three, four. That is not aU. 

Look at the stalk of this rose; 
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there is a thorn upon it. Touch 
your arm with it It pricks, you 
say. Well, then, you can feeL So 
there is feeling, and seeing, and 
hearing, and smelling, and testing : 
nve. Five what ? Five senses. 

Has every one five senses ? No. 
Some are blind, and cannot see; 
others are deaf, and cannot hear ; or 
dumb, and cannot speak. I know 
a little girl who can neither hear, 
see, nor speak, but she can feel. 

Tou ought to be a happy child, 
and a useful one, for you have aU 
your senses. Can little girls be 
useM ? To be sure, if they try. 



STO«Y XXI. 

THE BOY AND THE BIKW3 SEST. 

We will go 4own jlh^ Jto^, .iwi^d 
through the 'woo^, :iW44 W^S8 ^ 
QommoTLj aud cQiiie JUome >qy<^ ^he 
fields. How pl^as^t this laae l9?l 
It is shady ^d cool ; tfee br^ah^ 
of the trees bend QYer^ mi ^)mQ^ 
tondh eaeh other^ so that ^e jfon is 
kept off from the road. 

How sweetly the birds are sing- 
ing in the hedges I Poor Uttle bijrds, 
do not fly away ; you need Jiot be 
afraid; we are not goii^g to .|i»rt 



yott. IBiit ^o k that little ^^, 
sismding bgr the dtiiee t And loo^ 
there is a ililfcle ^b€^ in the tree. 
Me m ^eomiDg do^n. We will gQ 
and f^mk i^Mm. 

Little bofT, what ace jou (doing f 
Ke does not answer. 

little gid, oaii you itell iis \what 
that boy in the tree 3» dakkg 9 

W^a%oaiinat^ot«,aDSwer neither ? 
G, fthat is ^bec^iuse yma. are ashamed 
to do so. I know what yon aire 
doing. Youare stealmg little ihirds' 
nests. 

Foor snsiiapi^ Uttle bir^s?! you 
Vs&w&t Hhou^tf^^i you took fi^fik 
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pains to build your ne8^ and flew 
about all day long to gather twigs 
and hay and moss, and when you 
got nice wool to hne them with, to 
make a soft warm bed for your lit- 
tle ones — ^you never thought that 
these cruel children would carry 
away your nest, and break all the 
pretty blue eggs. 

Come down, Uttle boy, come 
down from the tree, and let me 
speak to you. 

Can you read ? No. 
' Can you spell ? No. 

Can you say your letters ? No. 
' Then jou do not go to school, 
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neither you nor your sister; and 
you are not old enough to work, so 
you have nothing to do. Poor chil- 
dren I that is the reason you ai^e so 
fond of mischief I dare say your 
fether is poor, and cannot afford to 
put you to school 

I wiU ask mother to let us send 
this httle boy and gu-l to school. 
"WeU, now, put the nest back into 
the tree, and go to church to-mor- 
row morning, and we will pay the 
schoolmistress for teaching you to 
read. I think they look pleased. 
Good-bye, little boy and girl, we 
will go on with our walk. 

JO 



UK) imsnoKimiitm. 
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dren,' waUdng W& and tw9i See; 
thef ate all (kesseii alike ^ thej ail 
hav^ bi^wa: Besses,- and nice white 
eofiars aiid apronei Biow meat and 
clean they look I lHJmj are chiidkrea 
of the* yi&age school Let ue stop 
and see them walk by* l^e giiis 
alii curtsy to ub as they pas&- And 
here are the boysj with their neat 
brown clothes, and their smoothed 
haiip and clean faces; The boys 
bow to- uSi 

These children are not in mis*- 
chief : no, they have been m the 
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waj of gitkKl instead of haiin* To- 
morrow the little boy and girl, we 
have just been talking to in the 
laoe^ will belong to this school ; £uid 
l^ey will know what to do to-mor- 
row.- They will leave off being idle, 
and learn to be good ; and the poor 
birds will be let alone in their little 
nests, to hatch their young. 

Well, now we are come to the 
end of the lane. This Uttle gate 
leads to the wood ; it is almost 
<^k between these trees, and the 

1 

ground is so covered with under- 
wood we can hardly walk. Here is 
the path that leads to the comm-oiL, 
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We must keep this path, or we 
shall lose our way. 

What fine trees these are ! with 
large spreading branches, and knot- 
ted trunks ! These ai-e oaks. Let 
us rest for a minute under these 



t^^A 
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STORY XXII. 

,mE ACOKN AND THE OAK TREE. 

44H, whati0 that Mary lias pioted 
up 9 A little green Ijajl in a birowi 
cwp j ittat m an iMJoru. This fine 
l^S^ 'tee«Q,iTpider which ,we are naw 
standing, was once just siich a lit- 
tle ;aCQr»Jis tjus. 

In a JtLfl^(ired y^ars an- acorn wiU 
grow into n sfine large tree, and it 
will «tanjd;^d4ourish another, hun- 
dred yeairs, and then it will begin 
to decay, and in a hundred years 
more it will be quite gone. 

Some ,Qaks are ciit down in thew* 

JO* 
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prune, the branches and leaves are 
stript off, and the trunks are sawed 
into slices, called planks, and the 
limbs into pieces called knees, to 
bmld ships with. 

You may cany an acorn home, 
and we will put it into the ground. 

Now we will walk on. 

What are these trees, with large 
leaves at the end of a long stalk, 
with prickly apples upon them? 
Are they apples ? No, they are not 
apples, they are not good to eat. 
I will cut one open, and show it to 
you. See, in the inside there is 
^omethmg Uke a Uttle shining brown 
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box ; it looks like a bit of the table 
in the parlor ; it is a horse-chestnut. 
You may cany it home with your 
acorn and put it into the ground, 
if you wish, and then you will have 
an oak and a horse-chestnut tree 
growing together. 

There are a great many other 
trees in this wood, but you cannot 
remember the names of them all at 
once. This tall slender tree, that 
grows higher than the rest, is a 
poplar tree, and this, with a stem 
that looks almost like silver, is a 
white-birch tree. 

Ah, what was that, ^bififcLXft3i.%<5k 
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before it was out of eij^ ja@aioff 

It was a little hare. IvCkm* )M^ 
timid liarei! with your fbi^t (cgr^jB 
and long ears, and sojOb ^larown foi:, 
I wish we eonld see you agsoB:; Iwit 
you are afraid to itciBsit ,us; jtm 4o 
not iknow i}hat w* would n# Oiurt 
you for i;he worldd * 

33^0 w let us walk mx. Msm m^ 
come to (the end of tlie woc^. JSiesr 
it seems^ quite hght again. We ijwe 
on the common. 

But we must walk ifaster, :or we 
shall not be at home before ^Eran- 
A' feed^iiae. 
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STORY xxiir. 

OYSIEB PATIIBS. 

Thesbw&b^^ 01106' ai little Boy, who 
perhs^£f mig^ have; been a good 
lMafbUo^.if M&Mends had iiaken 
paii»txiiii]aEike'Himso:;,but^.I do not 
lansm How it. wa^ instead of teach*- 
mg Yam to» ha good^- they gave him 
ev^i^ thing: he caned £ar. So^when^ 
&me he wished to ha^e any thing, 
ha had only to ery ; and, if he did 
not get it direcMy, he cried louder 
and louder, till at last it was ^yen 
him. 

By these means Alfred was not 
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only naughty, but very unhappy. 
He was crying Ifrom morning till 
night. He had no pleasure in any 
thing. He was in everybody's way, 
and nobody hked to be with him. 

One day, his mother thought she 
would give him a day of pleasure, 
and make him very happy indeed: 
so she told him he shoiM have a 
feast, and dine under the great ee^ 
dar tree, that stood upon the lawn, 
and that his cousins should be in- 
vited to dine with him, and that he 
should have whatever he chose for 
dinner. 

So she rung the bell, and she 
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told Susan to take out tables and 
chairs, and to lay the cloth on the 
table under the tree, and directed 
her two girls to be ready to wait 
upon him. 

She desired the cook to prepare 
the dinner, and to get all sorts of 
nice dishes for the feast; but she 
said to Alfred, "What would you 
like best of all, my dear boy ?" 

So Alfred tried to think of some- 
thing that he had never had before, 
and he recollected that, one day, he 
had heard a lady say, who was din- 
ing with his father and mother, 
that the oyster patties were the best 
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she^ iiad' eve*' esttbfl. Nbw Alfr^ 
liM fiever tasted ojrster patties, so 
lie said he woiild' Hate oystbr pat- 
libs fo^ diniier. 

"Oyster patties, my &al* t>oy! 
ybti' cannot hate oystet patties in 
this part of the country -at this tiitte 
of the year; there are liO oystefs 
to be hadj" his inothef said to hitti; 
"Tiy, love, to think of sometbihg 
else.'* 

But naughty Alfred said, "Kb, I 
can think of nothing else." 

So the cook was sent for, and 
desired to propose something tot 
lie might like as well. The cooi 
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yto^t^ first ^ cttitMf pfe, thfett' at 
WBfeity pie; of sta apfple pte witii 
ciistaFdiS 

"Ko, fid/* smd'iiffi^djSliaSingMg 
fi^sad: 

" Oi* af stewberty tart, iHf s^eet 
boy? 01^ apdcot jafiaf' said his mo-^ 
t&er, ill a sbottiiilg tone of voice. 

Biit JOfred'i^id; "No, inetlier, no^ 
I dotfi/ like strawberries^ I don't 
want apple' pies, I don't want apri- 
cot jam; I want oysters." 

^^'Biit yon cannot have oystfers, 
my little master,'* said the eoofc. 

"But I will have oysters," said 

Mfred; "and'yotf shan't say that I 
11 
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can^t have them ; shall she, mother V^ 
and he began to scream and cry. 

"Do not cry, my sweet soul," said 
his mother, " and we will see what 
we can do. Dry up your tears, my 
little man, and come with me ; and 
the cook, I dare say, will be able to 
get some oysters before dinner. It 
is a long time to dinner, you know, 
and I have some pretty toys up 
stairs, if you will come with me tiU 
dinner is ready." 

So she took the little crying boy 
by the hand, and led him up to her, 
room; and she whispered to the 
cook^ as she passed, to say nothing 
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more about it now, and that she 
hoped he would forget the oyster 
patties by dinner time. 

In the mean time, she took all 
the pains she could to amuse and 
please him ; and as fast as he grew 
tired of one toy, she brought out 
another. At last, after some hours, 
she gave him a beautiftil toy, for 
which she had paid three dollars. 
It was a sand toy, of a woman sit- 
ting at a spinning-wheel, and, when 
it was turned up, the little figure 
began spinning away, and the wheel 
turned round as fast as if the wo- 
man who turned it had been alive. 
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Alfi^' wanted' to see How it wias 
done: but instead of going to Im 
mother to ask her if she would Be 
so good as to e^lain it Ifo hiin- he 
began pulling it to pieces' W look 
behind it. 

For some time he was tery bu^, 
and he had just succeeded in open- 
ing the large box at the back of the 
figure; when all ihe sand that was 
in it came pouring out on the floor, 
and when he tried to make the lit- 
tle woman spin again, he found she 
would not doit any more^ She could 
not, for it was the sand dropping 
down that made her move before. 



Do j0Vi J$»ow Jh^ MJ&^ <was so 
aiUy, thathe feegan Jto be aogry evon 
ndth the toj;„»nd ,he said, "Spin, 
I vsay, tspm direetiy," mxd ihm he 
8hiQ0]dt YQiy .ted. But in .yai» ; 

the little hands did iK)t moY<^, jand 
t^ wheel stood c«^. Mo then he 
was mgiy iadeed, aod, setting i^ 
ft teid ve^, he rthrew the te^ to the 
oiiher mud of the room. 

Jiist at this yery moment, the 
ser;7£mt opened the door, and said 
that dinner was ready, and that Al^ 
fred's cousins were come. 

"Come, my dear child) you are 
jfoed of your t<^s, I see," said his 

11* 
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mother, "so come to dimier, darling. 
It is all ready under the tree." So 
away they went, leaving the room 
strewed with toys, with broken 
pieces, and the sand spilt in a heap 
on the carpet. 

When they arrived under the 
spreading branches of the fine old 
cedar tree, they beheld the table 
covered with dishes, and garnished 
with flowers. There were chickens, 
and ham, and tongue, and lobsters, 
besides tarts, and custards, and jel- 
lies, and cakes, and cream, and I 
do not know how many fine things 
besides. There was Alfi-ed's high 
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chair at the head of the table, and 
he was soon seated in it as master 
of the feast, with his mother sit- 
ting beside him, his cousins oppo- 
site to him, and the two girls to 
wait upon them. 

As soon as his cousins were 
helped to what they liked best, his 
mother said, "What wiU you eat 
first, Alfred, my love ? a wing or 
the leg of a chicken ?" 

" No," said he, pushing it away. 

«A slice of ham, darling ?" asked 
the maid. 

" No," said Alfred, in a loud tone. 

"A little bit of lobster, my dear ?" 
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"Well, what wiU>you,hftF%^n.F 
8ald his mother, who w^ #nost 
tired of hm.^' 

" I will have oyster patti^." 

" That is the only tMng you <jaa- 
not haT^e,f,nay love; .so dp^otvlifeink 
of it aiiy inore. Tsftte a bit vof this 
pie, I am sure you wiJUtiike it;" 

"Tou said I :Sho^ld ha>ve oy^r 
patties by dinner time," said he, 
"and:So I ,wiU have nothing* else." 

" I am csorry yow are i sueh '^ sad 
naughty child," said his mother ; '*^ I 
thought you would have beentpleas- 
ed viath all these ijice ^thipigs" 
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^^Theyj^e not nic^," said the phild, 
who wm ^Qt i^i pll gmteM for aUl 
which his niotheyr ha-^ 4oae, but 
was now in such a passion, th^t bid 
took the piece of mcvmt tipt, that 
the maid ^g^u pffer^d tQ hin^ gn^ 
squeezing up as inueh 0>^ }u3 two 
little hands could hold, he thr^w it 
at the maid, aud stained hey nice 
white neckerchief aud aprpu yrttU 
the red juice. 

Just at this moment his j^thpr 
came into the garden, aud walked 
up to the table. « What's all this «" 
said he, " Alfred, you seem to be a 
very naughty boy, iade^d; aad I 
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must tell you, I shall allow this no 
longer. G-et down from your chair, 
sir, and teU Caroline you are very 
sorry." 

Alfred had hardly ever heard his 
father speak so before, and he felt 
so frightened, that he left off cry- 
ing, and did as he was bidden. His 
fether then took him by the hand, 
and led him away. 

His mother said, she was sure he 
would now be good, and eat the 
curriglht tart. But his father said, 
"No, no, it is now too late, he must 
come with me." So he led him 
awsLjj without saying another word. 
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He took Alfred into the village, 
and they stopped at the door of a 
poor cottage. 

" May we come in ?" said his father. 

"0 yes, and welcome," said a poor 
woman, who was standing at a 
table with a saucepan in her hand. 

" What are you doing, my good 
woman ?" 

" Only putting out the children's 
supper, sir." 

"And what have you got for 
their supper ?" 

" Only some potatoes, sir, but they 
are nicely boiled; and here come 
the hungry boys. Tbfi^ ^<5i <i«Bj!Hi% 
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in fi*oiii their work, and they will 
soon make an end of them, I'll war- 
rant." As she said these words, in 
came Thomas, and John, and David, 
all with rosy cheeks and smiling 
fsi<ie8. They sat down, one on a 
wooden stool, one on a broken 
chair, and one on the comer of the 
table, and they all began to eat the 
potatoes very heartily. 

But Alfred's father said, "Stop, 
my good boys, do not eat any more, 
but come with me." The boys star- 
ed ; but their mother told them to 
do as they were bid. So they fol- 
Jowed the gentleman. 



Alfiied and his father walked an 
tai they arrived once more nnder 
the cedar tree in tiie garden ; and 
l^ere was the fine feast all standing 
jnst as they had left it For Al- 
fred's congdns were ^one away, and 
hia mother would not have the din- 
ner removed, becaase she hoped 
that Alfred would return to it 

" Now, boys,** said ihe gentlwnwi, 
^^you may sit down to this table, 
and eat whatever you wish" 

John, David, and Thomas, sat 
down as speedily as they could, and 
began to devour the cbdcfcens, and 
tartS) and all the gjood iibisu^sjli & 
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great rate; and Alfred, who now 
began to be very hungry, would 
gladly have been one of the party ; 
but, when he was going to sit down, 
his father said, "No, sir, this feast is 
not for you. There is nothing here 
that you wish to eat, you remember, 
so you wOl please wait upon these 
boys, who seem as if they would 
find a plenty that will suit them. 

Alfred at this began to cry again, 

and said he wanted to go to his 

: mother. But his father did not 

mind his crying, and said he should 

not go to his mother again till he 

' was quite a good boy. " So now, sir, 
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hand this bread to John; and now 
carry a clean plate to Thomas ; and 
now stand ready to give this cus- 
tard to David. There, now wait till 
they have all done." It was of no 
use to cry or scream, he was oblig- 
ed to do it aJI 

Affcer the boys had finished then- 
supper, they went home, and Alfred 
was led by his father into the house. 
Before he went to bed, a cup of 
millr and a piece of brown bread 
were put before him, and his father 
said, "That is your supper, Alfred." 

Alfred began to cry again, and 
said he did not want such a supper 
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as thslt. "V^ well/' «aid his fe- 
therj " then gO to bfed Without, and 
it shall be s^-yed for Yottr breakfast." 

Alfi^d eiied and screamed loud- 
er thaa evet, so his father ordered 
the tnaid to Wt him to ted. 

After Alfred was laid id bed, he 
thouj*ht his iHother Would come 
and fee him, aud brmg him soMe^ 
thing nice ; but she did Hot come, 
aud he cried and cried, till at ladt 
he fell asleep. 

iu the morniug, wheu he ro«e, he 

was so hungry he could hardly wtdt 
to be dressed, but * asked for his 

Mrnkfast everj^ ixmivite. But wheu 
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he saw the maid bring in the brown 
bread aeain without any butter, and 
some nmk and Water, he came very 
nedr ctfmg again ; but he thought 
If he did) hd should lose his break- 
^ikst) so he checked his tears and 
ate a heart]^ meal. 

"Well," $aid his father, who came 
mtD th@ room just as Alfred was 
eating Ihe last morsel of bread, " I 
am ^d to d^e the little bo j, who 
yesterday couM mi find Any tiiii^ 
good i^nough for him) eating such 
sim{de i^e as this bo heartily, 
dome, Al&ed^ now you may go to 
your mother*^ 
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PLAYING AT TRAP BALL. 

THESunshinea It is a fine day. 
The gardener has just mown the 
lawn, and gathered all the grass. 
iN'ow, Sophia, you and Francis may 
learn to play at trap-ball. 

You must remember, that when 
you knock the Ball out of the trap, 
and try to hit it with the bat, if you 
miss it three times, you are o^^, 
that is, you must give up the bat to 
Francis, and then he will be in. 

You will both of you very often 
j22/^s itj when you first begin to 
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play. But you must have patience. 
Patience is wanted in playing as 
well as in working. Nothing can 
be well done but by patiently tak- 
ing pams at first. 

Then, above aU, you must be very 
sure to play feirly. When you are 
measuring the ground to see how 
many times it is the length of your 
bat, you must take care that you 
do it exactly, because it would not 
be &ir to gain the smallest bit in 
your own fevor. Children must be 
&ir and honest in trifles, so that 
when they grow up they may be 
true and just to everybody. 
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I will leave you now to play to- 
gether. When you are tired of 
playing, pat the Imp and baU into 
the sununw-house, in the same cor- 
ner where you keep your garden 
tools. It is there yon are always 
to put them. When you have done 
this come to me in the patlor. 
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in from their work, and they will 
soon zoake an end of them, I'll war- 
rant.'' As she said these wordfi, in 
came Thomaa, and John, and David, 
all with rosy cheeks and smiling 
£ice8. They eat down, one on a 
wooden stool, one on a broken 
chair, and one on the comer of the 
table, and they aU began to eat the 
potatoes very heartily. 

But Alfred's father said, "Stop, 
my good boys, do not eat any more, 
but come with me." The boys star- 
ed ; but their mother told them to 
do as they were bid. So they fol- 
lowed the gentleman. 



Alfi^ and his father walked on 
tm they arrived once more tind^ 
the cedar tree in iibe garden ; and 
there was the fine feast all standing 
jnst as they had left it For Al- 
fred's condns were ^ne away, and 
his mother would nc^ have the din- 
ner removed, becanse she hoped 
that Alfred would return to it 

^^ Now, boys,'' said the gentleman, 
^'yott may sit down to this table, 
and eat whatever yon wish" 

John, David, and Thomas, eat 
down as speedily as Idiey eoold, and 
began to devour the cMckens, and 
tasrtS) and all the good thingB^ at a 
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ney, and then he will kneel down, 
and let his master take the load off 
his back, and seem quite contented 
and comfortable. 

Now it happened that a man, 
who was veiy cruel to beasts, was 
traveUing through the country in 
which the Camel belongs, and see- 
ing him one day when he was car- 
rying a heavy load, he thought that 
if he could get this poor fellow over 
to our country, he could make a 
deal of money out of him, by show- 
ing him for a sight. So he bought 
the Camel, tied his legs together, 
and had him slung on board ship, 
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for they could not make hiTn walk 
on board. 

The poor creature was very un- 
happy while he was in the ship. 
But he had worse sufferings to go 
through when .he arrived in this 
country ; for the man who bought 
him — ^whose name was Dick Robin- 
son — ^was very cruel, and used to 
shut him up in a covered cart, no 
better than a large box, carrying 
him from place to place to make a 
show of him. And when the Camel 
was tired and wanted to He down, 
he was obhged to pa<je round and 
round for people to look at him. 
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j^tQhnd when h© worHo take a walk 

TO rest his legs and breathe the 
fresh air, he was shut up ia his 
bos, aad made to trayel m that dull 
way. 

SometimeB he was obliged to go 
without food when he was hungiy, 
and at other times, when he did 
not want to, he was obliged to take 
whatever Robinson chose to give 
him, in order to let the spectators 
see him eat ; and if he ever refused 
to do what Dick Robinson chose, 
he was beaten and knocked about, 
and crueUy treated. 

I dare say he wished often md 



oik&sk that he^ was b£iek m his asm 
Gfyva^fyf wl^re he aovid lead the 
life he liked, and be under t^ cariB' 
of his old master, who was so kmd 
to him. But wishing was o£ no 
use,so he determiSo be patient, 
and submit to the^ cruel treatment 
he every day received as well as he 
could. And in the end he was re- 
warded for his good behavior, for 
'Mr. .fones, a good gentleman, who 
saw him, offered Dick Robinson so 
much money fc^ him, that he was 
glad to sell him; and when the 
Camel belonged to this kind gen- 
tleman, he was very happy, for he 
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let him live iq his park, and never 
suffered any one to beat or knock 
him about. 

Whenever Francis was impatient, 
his mother or sister remiuded him 
of the poor Camel, and he generally 
recollected himself when he was 
so, and always promised to learn 
from him to be gentle and obedient. 
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STORY XXVI. 
WALK m THE HAT FIELDS. 

How fresh and green is this mea- 
dow I A few days ago the grass 
was tall and thick, almost as tall 
as Francis. Then came the mow- 
ers, and mowed it down with their 
bright scythes. And then the hay- 
makers, who tossed it about with 
pitchforks, till the sun and the wind 
dried it into hay. And then they 
raked it up into heaps, called hay- 
cocks. Then the farmer sent his 
cart and horses into the field, and 
the carts were loaded with the hay 
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and carried off. It was a pretty 
sight, when the setting sun was shin- 
ing on the hay field, to* see' the last I 
load carried out. 

The men and \)Oj» jumped mto 
the cart, with bramches of trees in 
their hands, and som^ waved their 
hats, and soma their hasiidkerchiiefs 
in the air. - AH were eimgmg and 
shouting merrily togiBther. 

!^ow the field i» qjuite empty. 
There m no &ae to h& seen^ and t&e 
quiet sheep are turned into iit^. to 
eat the short green grass that is left^ 

Eat away, poor little sheep, we 
-do not come to disturb yoik We 
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only wish 1x> pass on into the next 
field. 



•m'm 



!N^ow fltef) 07«r the stila OHmb 
np to tiie tqp. Don't be afraid. 
liiyw we ai« in the next &ekL 

Here is a beau^M horse. He 
if jutik turned out to grass. What 
ft ndble creature t See bow he gal- 
lops about, and hfts his head in the 
airl 

Hbw wiU his owners catch this 
horse when they wish to ride him ? 
If any body were to try to run after 
him, he would race to the other 
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end of the field, and be out of reach 
in a moment. 

But I will tell you how they 
manage it. A man will take out 
a sieve ftiU of com. And he will 
go very gently towards the horse, 
and he will shake the sieve, and 
say, Come, come, 6ome. 

And when the horse sees the 
corn, he will be tempted to come 
and take a little, and then, just as 
he puts his head down to eat out 
of the sieve, the man puts a halter 
round his neck. And then no more 
fiisking and running about. The 
horse is caught. And the man may 
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lead him wherever he pleases with- 
out further trouble. 

But the horse need not mind be- 
ing caught. He wiU be careftdly 
led to a good stable, and have straw 
to lie upon, and corn and oats to 
eat. His master is fond of him, 
and proud of him. He will not 
suffer him to be over-worked, nor 
ill used by anybody. 



Now we are at the end of the 
field. This lane leads to our home. 

Here is a donkey by the road 
side, eating thistles. Poor patient 



■/ 

ereatturel j^ou don^t look «o lia{>{^ 
as the horse. You «re taken oiH; 
earlj m liie moniing. You have 
jiesuyy loads to carpy. And wiien 
you are so tired that you can kardr 
ly drag your legs aicmg; you are 
beaten with sticks. And when yoiar 
hard day's work is over, you aare 
turned out upon these tMstles, and 
a heavy log is tied to yoi>r leg, that 
you may not run away. You are 
not led to a good stable. You are 
not allowed com and oats to eat, 
nor straw to lie upon. You must 
stay here all night. And when the 
momipg dawns, you must ^ to 
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vreik Again. A^ jgsl do it all pa- 

And yet nobody is fond of you, 
and i&x^kkidLf IB proud of you. W^, 
at idast we ks^ pi<y you, mid re- 
lawQ^r nerer to tease, nor to hurt 
you. 

And now we are almost at home. 
There is the hall door. When we 
fii^ Ihe bdt soinie Qne will be ready 
to £>pen it ffx us. And we shall go 
k^ a neat paito, and fiqd tea ali 
roady, the lanips lighted, and Franr- 
cis' supper on the t^le, Then his 
comfortable, clean bed will be all 
prepared for him. 
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What a nice thing it is to have 
a happy home I Sophia and Fran- 
cis must often think how many 
poor little gu-ls and boys there are, 
who are quite as good as them- 
selves, and desire quite as much, 
but who are without a happy home 
— without fiiends or comforts of 
any sort. 

And, before you go to sleep, you 
must thank God with all your heart 
for his great goodness to you, and 
pray to him to make you better and 
better every day. 
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STORY XXVII. 

THE WHITE PIGEON. 

One day, when Arthur Thomson 
had been very good, a kind friend 
gave him a pigeon. Arthur was 
very much pleased with his pigeon, 
and named him Bob ; and he used 
to play with it veiy often. Bob 
liked his master very much, and 
sometimes would stand on the lit- 
tle boy's head or on his shoulder. 
When the weather was very fine, 
Arthur used to lie down on the 
grass, and let the pigeon sit on his 
finger, or on the ground by his side. 
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Bob had not any house of his 
own to live in, so Arthur kept him 
in a box in his chamber, and, one 
night yfben Mj^, Tfaomsom w«nt to 
look at iier little boy after he was 
in bed, she found him ^ust asleep, 
and his pigeon rooBting on the edge 
of the bed, just over his head. 

It was a very pretty sdght to see 
the dear child and his &vorite bird 
sleeping so quietly; but his inoth«F 
thought it was not a v^ry wiiole- 
sonj^ custom ibr her son to have a 
bird in his room, so she bought a 
small pigeon house, and had it &st- 
ened on the bam. 



home t& M&ait se^am^ d^&d th^ 
Bob waft' very fonefy, and did ikoi- 
es&efiy know n*^ to dO' w^tont 
his master, aad wotiM go moj^g 

eMtskens, awd ti>y to keep> cofii|)^y 
wJfeh them; feiirt Ihe fowl# lvei*& Hot 
rety Ibnd of him, 2^ ^M^ Mm 
^^ty morsel of barley he ate^^ aiidl 
wonrf^ oflien peek at him^ and buf- 
fet him away quite crossly. 

aad Arthur was to return home; 
and^ as his mother heard that he 

14 
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bad been a very good boy at school, 
she detennined to surprise him with 
a present, which she thought he 
would like, and bought a very pret- 
ty pigeon as a mate for Bob. 

Arthur was quite dehghted with 
his new pigeon, and called her Jenny. 
She was not like her mate, who was 
a very fine handsome bird. His 
feathers were gray and purple, with 
a little tinge of red, and his breast 
very shining and beautifiiL Jenny, 
however, was very deUcate and 
pretty; her feathers were quite 
white, and she was slim and elegant. 

These two pigeons would come 
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every day to the hall door to be fed, 
and were so familiar, that they did 
sometimes step into the entry, and 
even into the breakfast parlor, and 
would feed out of Arthur's hand ; 
and, when he was not in the way 
to give them some barley or peas, 
they would take it from Mary, and 
eat out of her hand also. 

After some Httle time, they had 
young ones, and twenty times a day 
did Arthur mount the ladder to look 
at them. He was very much di- 
verted with seeing the old pigeons 
feed their young ones, which they 
did by putting their beaks into the 
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open mOuthd of the little^ oiienr^ md 
giying them food whi^ th^ had 
prepared for them^ the young birds 
not bemg strong enou^ tO'eat any 
victuals but wha^ was niade so^ft for 
them by their parents. 

In the day-time^ Bob was geiiH 
^ally <M the nest^ hid at w^A 
Jenny staid with her young. on$es ; 
and either one or the ot&er of the 
fM birds wei^e constantity watdixng 
and nursmg their nestlings! 

At length aU ike litfUe bird» wer« 
fledged; that means ifeathi^ed, smd 
ventured to fly down into the yard 
fl^om th^ pigeon^housa Arthur, 
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who expected this event, was half 
wild with joy when it happened, 
and ran to teU his sister, and his 
cousins, and everybody he could 
see^ that the pigeons could fly. 

He watched them for two or 
three days almost incessantly, and 
was nearly as careful of them as the 
parent birds had been ; for he knew 
that they were not very able to shift 
for themselves, and that they had 
many enemies at hand, who would 
be glad to make away with them. 

When his mother bought Arthur 
the house for his pigeons, she told 
him she could not allow him to 

4» •%. 
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keep more than two pair at a time ; 
and indeed their dwelling was small, 
and would not admit of more. Ar- 
thur was therefore puzzled what 
to do, whether he should keep the 
pair that were just fledged, or 
whether he should give them away, 
and let the old ones bring up an- 
other brood for him. At length he 
determined to give them away, and, 
as his cousin William wished for 
them, he gave them to him, and 
begged he would take great care of 
them. 

Bob and Jenny had by this time 
-^'^ie another nest, and were begin- 
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ning to sit again, but before the 
eggs were hatched, Arthur's school 
term had commenced, and of course 
he had better employment than in 
watching pigeons. The birds, how- 
ever, could do without Arthur, and 
soon another pair were hatched, 
and the feeding of them went on 
as before. 

These young birds were nearly 
fledged, and all seemed, so fer, to go 
on well, till, one day, when little 
Mary went to look after her broth- 
er's pigeons, she saw the White 
Pigeon lying dead in the yard, and 
poor Bob standing by hfic «>\dft Wfe^ 
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mg waamMfy ^ fas: She i» 
but jost kSLedy fis* At was quite 
watmj and tbe Uood ftedi i^on 
berfiestfaefa Bafc no one could say 
how ifc happened. Thise iras oidf 
a rerj Ihtle wound just imder har 
ffTBgf bat wfaetber ^le had be«i 
shot bj some idle boj^ irfao mi^t 
have been pasdng that waj irith a 
gmiy or how she had been destroy- 
ed^ nobod J oonld tell, not even poor 
Bob, if he knew; nor is it yerj 
hkelj that it ever will be known. 

B^ death was a sad loss to poor 
Bob, for he was not only robbed of 

'^ jmtef but had all the business 
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ilk9^ 
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Of feeding and nursing tiie jtmng 
ones fipoii himself 

However, he performed his part 
yery wdl, «Dd ai; kmgth had the 
pleasure of seeing themablfe toman- 
age for themselyesL And, it is said, 
that soon a&et ihis another mate 
was found ior him, snd liiat ail his 
^oubies wiere IbrgottesL 



When Mrs. Oorbett had finished 
this story, Frands said he thought 
it rather unfe^i^ in-Bob to forget 
the White Pijgeon «o ^oon, and he 
could not say he hkedhim for being 



so comfortable without her. But 
his mother told him that it was not 
the nature of birds to look to any 
thing but present enjoyment; and 
aa Bob was kind to Jenny while 
she lived, and very attentive to his 
nesthngs tiU they could shift for 
themselves, it was all that was re- 
quired of him, and she thought he 
was a very amiable bird. 
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STORY XXVIII. 

THE DOG FRISKY. 

Two children, named Lucy and 
Charles, were sister and brother. 
In general, they were both pretty 
good, and loved one another, as 
children of one femily ought to do. 

Their mother, Mrs. Smith, was 
very fond of them, and, as she had 
great delight in giving them pleas- 
ure, she bought them a Uttle dog. 

It was a very pretty dog, white 
with yellow spots, and the tip of its 
nose was black. It was always in 
a merry mood, and frisked about 
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La.?r ira? T^rr fond of Fiia^, 
a5,'d is-o "w"si« Charles, aaid tiwrefore 
^-9'i 'Wf k-dd liaTt" tfe-rfEtdat be mould 
Lave mad^ them happr: bnt. I am 
y^ny to say. it was quite odierwiseL 
For. if the little boT tc»oeiied 
his «L«ter screamed oat ^O CliaileSy 
you will torment the poor tiiiiig to 
death !" And then she got into snch 
a heat and worry, that she was quite 
uncomfortable. K Lucy took the 
dog in her arms, or stooped to stroke 
him, Charles was in a great ftiss, 
nnd cHcd out, " sister, you should 



&(^ sqtteeae Frisky so, for mother 
does not like be should be touched," 

Aad so they went on, fretting 
jgUDd tO:fm^1ttig Uiemselves and one 
!»iolher about the dog, tall they 
W)^e ttot like the same children 
tbey hsad been before. 

Mrs. Smith was much vexed to 
find tha^t; what she had meant to be 
Itti aMusement, j»hfOidd {tt'ove quite 
Hie contrary, a^ be the cause of 
lit^happiness to them. So she talk- 
ed a great deal to them, and tried 
to perfiuaxle iJtuem^ to behave like 
sensible good diildren. At length 
fifi!^]^ all ^6 couid mj h2id not 

IS 
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any eflfect, hut that they grew more 
foolish and naughty, and really often 
quite quarrelled about the dog, she 
determined to send it away; for 
she thought it would be a sad thing 
if these two chUdren should leam 
to dispute, and leave off loving each 
other as they always had done. 

When Frisky was gone, Lucy 
was very sorry, and sat down and 
cried, and lamented that her poor 
dear dog was gone. Charles, too, 
was very sorry, and wished a thou- 
sand times that he had not been so 
foohsh. But stiU he thought it was 
Jt?etter not to gdwe about it, now 
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that the dos: was gone. So he 
went to his filter, and kissing the 
tears off her cheek, begged her not 
to cry any more, for it would only 
make her more unhappy, and could 
not bring their old fevorite back 
again; but he thought the best 
thing was to submit to the punish- 
ment their mother had put upon 
them, and try more and more to 
please her by being kind to each 
other, which was what she liked 
better than any thing else. 

Lucy thanked her brother for his 
good advice, and dried up her tears, 
and went to play with him; and 
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kfrom that time Mrs. Smith had the 
\ comfort of seeing them always con- 
tented and agreeing together. 

If the little girl had a plaything 
given her, she could not be easy tUl 
iCharles played with it too; and if 
he had any animals, or any thing 
he thought his sister wonld like, he 
always called them hers as well as 
his own. 
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STORY XXIX. 

TBDE FRENCH MUSICIAlfS. 

"What is that sound ? Hark I it 
is music. Where does it come 
froid ? It seems to come from the 
road; run for your hats, and we 
will go out to the gate. 

Ah, now we see what it is. A 
band of music. There is a man 
playing on a hand-organ, and a girl 
beating a tambourine. The girl 
sings as well as beats. 

She is not dressed like the wo- 
men in our village. She has a color- 
ed handkerchief pinned round her 

15* 
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head, instead of a bonnet, and she 
has long ear-rings in her ears. I 
will call them to the gate, and tell 
them to play for us. 

They understand what I wish 
them to do, but they do not know 
what I say, because I speak Eng- 
lish, and they are French people, 
and speak the French language. 

"When you are a little older, 
Sophia,. you will learn French, and 
Francis, I hope, will learn French, 
and Latin, and Greek, and many 
other languages. 

How well this little Fi-ench girl 
sings \ She sings a French song. 
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'Now the man is playing a dance, 
and the girl leaves off singing, and 
plays upon the tambourine. 

Now, Francis, you and Sophia 
may dance together on the lawn. 
Dance away I dance till you are 
tired, and, when you are tired, you 
must recollect the poor French mu- 
sicians, who have been standing and 
playing to you all the time, must be 
tired too. Then we will give them 
some money, and tell them in their 
own language, to go and rest them- 
selves, and buy some food with the 
money. They come from a great 
way off. They come from France^ 
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from the other ^de of the grea 
water, called the Atlantic Oceao 
You know where it is drawn upoj 
yonr school map. 

What do they come here for ? 

Because they think that we shal 
like to hear their lively music ; am 
they expect to have money given t< 
them for playing and singing, anc 
by this means to earn their dail] 
bread. 

If they get money enough, I dar< 

■ say they will go back to their owi 

country and to their own fiiend? 

again. Most people like their owi 

' countijj that is^ the country when 
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they were bom, better than they do 
any other. 

When you grow up, you will, 
very likely, go to France, and to 
Italy, and perhaps to many other 
forei^ oounMes, and see all that is 
curious, and entertaining, and won- 
derfol. But I dare say you will be 
very glad to return again to your 
own dear country, for there is no 
place lilse hmne. 




1Y8 LEADING-STRINGS. 

STOBY XXX. 

THE DANCING BEAR. 

0]OJ day Sopliia came running 
into the room, and told Francis she 
had just heard the sound of a pipe 
and tabor. Ppon which they both 
ran to the window, when, to their 
great surprise, they saw a dancing 
bear, and three or four dancing 
dogs, who were dressed up in the 
most ridiculous manner. 

One dog was dressed like a sol- 
dier, and carried a gun on his 
sholduer; another like a fine lady 
with a long train, which she swept 
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about in great style, and looked so 
odd, that it was quite diverting to 
see her. 

Francis and his sister were much 
amused. First they looked at the 
dancing bear, and saw him tumble 
about ; then they looked at the Ut- 
tle dogs, and laughed till they were 
tired. 

But when Mrs. Corbett told of 
all the cruel tricks that were used 
to teach these poor things to dance, 
as it is called, and that they were 
treated even worse than the poor 
camel in the story just told of him, 
they were quite grieved^ and left 
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the window without giTixig bim any 
money. 

Though Sophia and her brother 
were displeased at the cruelty of 
the man, they could not help tak- 
ing about the bear and the dogs, 
and Francis begged his nnother to 
draw him a picture of a dancing 
bear, and some dancing dogs ; which 
sh^ did and put it in his booL 



Francis and Sophia often wished 
they could see an elephant as well 
as a camel and a bear, and won- 
dered that people did not bdag him 
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about for a sight, as liiej did other 
creatures. 

Mrs. Oorbett toM them that the 
elephant was too krge and too val- 
uable to be takea about in that way, 
though they were often to be seen 
m krge dties. She told them that 
^m had seen seyeraL 

Francis asked a thousand ques- 
tions about them, and widied par- 
ticularly to know whether they 
were goVnatm^d to chUdrea 

Mrs. Corbett said, that they were 
in general gentle to all people, un- 
less they were provoked. She said 
she had read an account of one ele- 

16 
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phant, who was so fond of- a par- 
ticular child, that he never was 
happy but when it was near him. 
Sometimes the nurse took the child 
out of the cradle, and placed it be- 
tween the elephant's feet, and this 
he became so accustomed to, that 
he would never eat his food except- 
ing when the child was present. 
When it slept, he drove the flies 
away with his proboscis or trunk; 
and when it cried he would move 
the cradle backward and forward, 
and rock it to sleep. 

Francis said he should like to 
Jidve an elephant to rock him to 
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sleep, but his mother was of op 
ion, that if such an enormous be 
were near him, he would not 
much inclined to sleep, and mi^ 
1 feel some fears lest the creati 

should take him up with his tru: 
and throw him and his cradle ( 
of the window. 






Francis was very fond of havi 
a little honey on his bread for bres 
fiist or supper, and listened w 
great pleasure to aU his mother 
lated to him about the busy Be( 

One day, when he was playi 
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in the garden, he saw a hee come 
home loaded with wax upon his 
thighs, and cany it into the hive. 
He was quite delighted with this, 
and mn into the house to tell his 
mother that he had seen one of his 
little bees carrying honey into the 
hive for his breakfast, and he should 
go and get it. 

Mrs. Corbett told him he must 
not go near the hive to take the 
honey, for if he did^ the bees would 
sting him. But he must wait with 
patience till the bees had done all 
their work for the summer, and not 
interrupt them now. 
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asid f&f ^e br^ad that k cut ioto 
the miJk for your supp^. 

On th6 other side of the way ^e 
the grocer's, and the blacksmith's^ 
and tiid shoemaker's, and the ^o*- 
i^ioner's shops. All these people 
hdp to su|»{4y us and each oth^ 
with food, or with comfwts of dif- 
l^emt MndSi I do not know what 
we should do without them. We 
could not do every thing for oiff- 
sel^es. 

If any one person tried to do 
every thing, he would do nothing 
welL It is much better therefore 
lar everybody to do one thin^ 
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The next appears to be a very 
old woman. She is so weak, you 
see, she can hardly walk. 

The next is a young woman, 
with a baby in her arms. They too 
have pitchers in their hands. 

They are all coming from the 
village, and are going to the great 
house, to have nice new milk given 
to them from the dairy there, and 
they will carry home theu* pitchers 

The lady, who lives there, is kind 
and good to poor people. She re- 
sides in a fine house, and has beau- 
tiful gardens to walk in, and fine 
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clothes to wear, and servants and 
carriages, and a great many rich 
fiiends ; but none of these things 
can tempt her to forget her poor 
neighbors. She gives them clothes, 
and food, and books to read, and is 
always d»ing them good in some 
way or other. 

How happy she must be, to be 
able to do so much good I 

Everybody cannot do as she does, 
but everybody may do something. 
We must all be contented with the 
means we have, and only be care- 
ful to make the very best use of 
them, ti'ying to make everybody 
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The next appears to be a very 
old woman. She is so weak, you 
see, she can hardly walk. 

The next is a young woman, 
with a baby in her arms. They too 
have pitchers in their hands. 

They are all coming from the 
village, and are going to the great 
house, to have nice new milk given 
to them from the dairy there, and 
they will carry home theii* pitchers 
full. 

The lady, who lives there, is kind 
and good to poor people. She re- 
sides in a fine house, and has beau- 
tiful gardens to walk in, and fine 
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and fof the bread tkat is cut into 
tile mUk for yoor suppers. 

On the other side of the way ^e 
the grocer's, and the blacksH^'s^ 
and tiie ^oemaker's, amd the ^o^ 
Tisioner'a ahops. All these people 
hdp to su|>pl7 m aad each* oth^ 
with food, ©r with comforts of dif- 
f^ent MndSi I do not know what 
we should do without them. We 
eouM not do every thing for our- 
selves. 

If any one person tried to do 
every thmg, he would do nothmg 
wdL It is much better therefore 
for everybody to do one thing 
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about US as comfortable and happy 
as we can. 



Here we come to tfcie village. 
. The first house we come to is 
the baker's. You can r^bd those 
large yellow letters over the door. 
Spell them — 




We are much obliged to Mr. 
CrumweU for the nice rolls he sends 
us every morning for our break&jsrt, 
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and hi &e bread that is cut ioto 
the m^ for your suppers. 

On the other side of the way ^e 
Ihe grocer's, and the blacksmMi's^ 
and ^e shoemaker's, and the pro^ 
Tisioner's shops. All these people 
hdp to supply us affld each other 
with food, or with comfits of (fif- 
f^eat kinds* I do not know what 
we should do without them. We 
eoidd not do every thing for our- 
selves. 

If any one person tried to do 
every thing, he would do nothing 
well. It is much better therefore 
lor everybody to do one thing 
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only, and for every man to have a 
trade of his own. So, one man is 
a carpenter, that is, he begms when 
he is young to learn his trade, and 
then he miderstands it well when 
he is a man; and whoever wants 
any thing made of wood, or mend- 
ed, sends for a carpenter. 

In the same way, another man is 
a bricklayer, or a mason, and builds 
houses and walls. Another is a 
blacksmith, and works in iron. An- 
other is a stone-cutter, and works 
in soap-stone and granite stone. 
One man is a baker, and he bakes 
bread. Another is a butcher, and 
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kills sheep, swine and bullocks. 
Another is a printer, and anothel* a 

-book-binder, and so on. 

And this is what is called a di- 
vision of labor. There are very 
few things therefore that we wish 
for or want, but somebody is able 
and ready to provide. 

Ladies and gentlemen, who have 
money to buy what tradesmen and 
mechanics have to sell, are not 
obliged to spend their time in leam- 

. ing these trades. They have there- 
fore more time for reading and 
writing, and many pleasant and 
profitable employments. But they 
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nmst not forget ihsA this is throiigh 
no merit of l^eir own, and that they 
could have none of the eomforts and 
pleasnr es of life, if it were not for 
the skiU and ifldustry of meehamcs; 
^d they should try, in their turn, 
to be of some use to them. 

WeU, the shop we Want to go to 
is a little further on. Ithasabow- 
window, ftill of all s<Mi;s of things : 
tapes and cottons, and shoes, and 
balls of worsted, and glass jars of 
barley sugar ; and, at the door, cups 
and saucers, brushes, smoked hams, 
and balls of twine. 

I am not sure that Mrs. Goodall, 
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who keeps this shop, has got what 
I wish to buy, but I will ask her. 

I want a trap and ball, with a 
bat, if you please, Mrs. GoodalL 

Yes, just such as these. These 
will do very welL 

Here, Sophia and Francis, they 
are for you. But stop, do not be 
in a hurry to carry them away, we 
must pay for them first. 

Well, now that they are your 
own, do you know what to do with 
them ? 

iN'o. Little boys and girls know 
nothing till they are taught. So I 
will instruct you, that you may play 

17 • M 
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together on the lawn; and when 
any other Uttle boys and gu*ls coni« 
to see you, they may play also. 

You will both be very eager to 
use the bat, as well as to win the 
game. But you cannot both win. 
When one wins, the other must 
lose. 




£) 
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STORY XXXII, 
GATHEEING FLOWEES. 

Well, my diildr^ what have 
you gathered? I see both your 
liti^e baskets are full 

What are these pretty littie flow- 
en, tipped with pint, *i,<i mft yel- 
low eyes ? 

Baides. 

Pretty little daisy! you grow 
Bverywhera You do not want a 
gardener to pku^ you, nor to water 
you. You raise your head in the 
green grass, of your own accord, 
and, if yoiur own prdty white bios- 
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soms are cut down one day by the 
mower's scythe, m a few days a 
fresh tribe of you will appear ; and 
you, my children, may fill your bas- 
kets again. 

The flowers in your little gardens, 
my dear children, will not blow so 
quickly. You have only just sown 
the seeds, ^nd you must wait with 
patience for your flowers. In a few 
days more you may hope to see 
little green leaves shooting up from 
the brown mould, and then every 
day you will perceive them grow- 
ing higher and higher. At last a 
bud will appear, and then the bud 
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will op^n, and the flower will peep 
forth. 

You are my flowers^ dear chil- 
dren. You are now grown but a 
httle way from the earth; but I 
watch you daily, and tend you care- 
fliUy, hoping to see you grow in 
health and strength, improving in 
knowledge and in virtue, till at last 
I shall have the deUght of seemg 
my flowers in perfect bloom. 

Kiss me, my darhng children, 
and tell me you will not disappoint 
my hopes,'nor turn out to be noth- 
ing but idle weeds. 

N^ow come and walk. 

17* 
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But who are these at the gate ? 
Two children with baskets in their 
hands. Who can they be? what 
hare they brought? They have 
something in their baskets. 

Surely it is the little boy and girl 
who were taking the bird^B nest on 
the apple tree, and whom yon sent 
to school. 

Yes, they are the same. They 
are the children of the poor man 
who works in the nursery garden. 

Let us see what they have got. 

Flowers, I declare I 

Beautiful flowers, growing in lit- 
tle garden pots. 



I 
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^©rajQiums and myrtles. A pre- 
sent for Sophia and Francis. 

They have been good children 
ever since they have been sent to 
school. Their father gaive them 
cuttings from plants, and showed 
them how to plant them in these 
little pots. And you see how they 
have grown into nice plantSj with 
a number of pretty blossoms upon 
them. There are scarlet, pink^ and 
white — a charming contrast I 

They have brought them to you, 
my -dear children, to show you that 
they are grateful to you for sending 
them to school. 
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There, they are yours, and you 
may take them to your gardens. 

These two children have tried to 
please you. !N"ow then you must 
try, in your turn, to please me, by 
learning your lessons as well as you 
can, and by being kind and gentle 
one to another, obedient to me, and 
civil and agreeable to everybody. 

You must try and remember aH 
I have said to you, and then oftea 
and often we will repeat these pleas- 
ures; and I hope, my dear chil- 
dren, you will lead a happy life. 
Good children must be happy. 

Grown up people have their sor- 
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rows and cares, and even those who 
are most virtuous must sometimes 
be unhappy ; but children have only 
to be good, and for them all is 
pleasiu-e and joy. 
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y!R?rmuit books >inuaaD n MONBQB 4L nuNcaa 

Tke Litde Child's BooL ^ 

Or Spelling and Reading tihutrated by Rmbhiirtift F Uiif . 
A new and improTed raitioa. More than 500 Bagraimn. 

The design of the Little Child* s Book (ap|iiT>ved by Uw talft ol 
seTeral large editions) is to give young chikmi a series of 
pietiifes wiui short mhiitions, ibr theit aaMMemaat wmd in- 
stsuction, until they aiecapabls of mora ezunsivoTCacyag. Li 
avuare l6mo. 

The sanM work is JlMwise pvbKsked » 9bar sifMntt haaka, 
with appropciate tities, &e. to each. 



ChristDM» Tales. 

Selected and Pablished by Muaioe 9l Francis. Containing dia 
following pictures : — Vicar's Maid ; Old Panther Hunter ; Li^ 
tls OtlA lelKnff his Mother to Pmy ; Bovs who ham git tw 
Roto in the Schoohoom ; Tom andJack betoie a Courtnuurtinl | 
Fktty dragnng Diek to School ; King Henry Playing with hia 
ChiUien ; Child in the Eaffle*s Nest i Baitle of the tw« Na- 
groes i Juvenile Culprits ; Nisht Scene in a Poor Viau*M Cot- 
taget; Ptemer's Wife and the toj^a truant Boys. 



Robert Bambk's Crantry and City SceaeSi 

Robert takes his young friend by tho hand, and cairiea hkmat 
irst through the Country Town and then throngh the City, 
ahowing him all the useful siffhts wwch seeMg, and lakrtkig 
the AuMdotea connected with tMM. 

The Hieroglypiue Bible i 

A Book of 106 ornamented p^gea, and ha¥hi^ nora than 400 
wood cuta, affording endless amuaoment for httle children |a 
find out tfcisnamas and meaning af each «!> Aksjis 
ad to each page. 
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The American GirFs Book ; 

Or^ Occupation for Play Hours. By Elisa Lnuu. 
*• TIm sporU of children Mtitfy the child.'* OM§, 
This Book contains a fund of entertainroent far Girls, when 
kk quest of recreation. Here are sixty-two different Sjports 
and Pastimes ; eight Plays with Toys : sixteen little Games 
with Cards ; Four hundred Biddies, Charades, Enigmu^'Re- 
busses and Conundrums. How to make seTemeen dimreftt 
kinds of Pincushions ; seven different Needlebooks ; twelva 
difierent Reticules. Dolls, Lampstands, Penwipera, Book- 
marks, Matchboxes, fui. AH illustrated with wood cots, do- 
signed and drawn by the author. 

Be».U'. Cldld».rFrie.d, i y.h«. 

M. t F. haTe published^n two neat thick toIs. the dramatic 
stories of the celebrated Berquin, each with an ensraving, and 
reTised throughout, making a most interesting iitUe coliectioii 
of dramas fo r juTenile reamng and schools. The contents aie^ 
The Little Brother: A eood heart compensates for manv In- 
discretions : The Three Cakes : The Deserter : Blind Man's 
Buff: The conjurinff Bird : The little Fiddler : Vanity pun- 
ished : The School for Stenmothers : The Aflbctionate Motk- 
er : The Sword : The little Gleaner : Fathera reconciled 1^ 
their Children : The Hobgoblin : The Young Gamblers: The 
Fire by Night: The Good Son : Fashionable Education t Tha 
Christmas Box : The Greyhound and the Ring : The Aige, 
&C. 9bc, In all, thirty stories. 

• ■ 

Original Poems for Infant Mind& 

By Janb Tatlok and her sisters. In ons Tolnme, with nnncf- 
ons engraYings. 

The Boy's Stoiy Book ; or, the Histoir d 

Edward and his Ftiends, and thair remarkaUa doings, dnmif 
one Vacation* 
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MOTHirGOOsirMEiSm^^ 

The Only Pore Edition. Containing all that have ever oome to 
light of her memorable writings : together with those which 
have been discovered among the Manuscripts of Herculanemn, 
or found in the same stone doz which hold the golden plates 
of Mormon. The whole compared, revised, and sanctioned by 
one of the annotaters of the Groose Family. With new Engia- 
▼ings. 

» ■ 

CHIMES, RHYMES & JINGLES, pp. 160 ; 

Being the remainder of Mothbr Goosb's Melodibi : — Now 
first illustrated with beautiful pictures, and comprising all the 
productions which have yet been discovered of this renowned 
poetess ; which will outlive, as they have already snrvived, 
all those straitlacedis^enerations who strive to bring up chil- 
dren on strong meat, mstead of the milk of tenderness ; and 
will be in constant demand as long as nurses are obliged to 
ting, or babies have an inclination to cry. 

There is within this book a charm 
Of more than Mesmer's magic power ; 

The peevish and perverse 'twill calm, 
And sunlight many a cloudy hour. 

With original and beautiful Pictures— Designed in BmIob hf 
Billings, and Engraved by Hartwell. 



Tiie Picture Riddier. 



Containing FVmr Hundred and Eighty-Three Riddki and <V 
nundrums, — with pictures attached. 

Mv body is thin, I am learned within, 

In abundance of wit I altound ; 
I'm riddle all o'er, behind and before, 

You needn't look far till I'm hwad 
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HINTS FOR HAPPY HOURS, or Amme- 

menu for lU Ag«s. ^^ This book is jnttwhat its Utk tai- 
Iporu, B duNoe CoUedioii of vnique sad gented Aiu n awn ts 
Ar evesnigAllflr ereniiig, md far old and ymmgi tluoagli th* 
WialBr. The Author, in her Plreftoe, letnaikt : 

IVlMn m faoge party of people of ▼arioos ages are domesticated 
logetlier, eipeeially in the ooantry, it is sometimes a rather 
diflcolt task to devise ereaing entertainments, in which the 
jmiiors may join with as much ease and satisfiictioQ as their 
wnkm. To supply this want is the aim of the presenl v«l- 
ame, and to show in a fiuniliar style how easily and 
BiUy m large eirde may be happily employed and 



Hk Norseiy Sraveiiir. Being a Yolnme of 

100 P^fas, comprisiBg Rhymes lor the Nnrseiy, MamMdnka 
Mnltiply, Mrs Goose's Mahwlies, Hieroi^iyphie Bible mid the 
Pictare Riddler. 

Stoiy withrat an End, from the German of 

Onm, by Snah Austin. With a Fteftca, and Kry ^ the 
Bmblems, by A. Branson Alcott. 

' e 

Barbanld's Lessons for Children, diversified 

with P&ctares, and printed on large typa. 

Leading Strings to Knowledge. Bj Mrs. 

TRIMMER. A beantifal Nursery Book, and pretty copper- 
plates to eTery story. 
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TAiiriroRTFTiuiiSOR^ 

^ linfelWr^ AdTentnrat hf Sem and Ltnd, told to Ills jmug 
Littenen, n«dtoric and Lney. lihiitittred whh Om Hn* 
dnd and Thirty-Three EngraTinga. f^" One (^ die aioet 
Bntenaining, Interesting and Instraothre Booka in thia Cat- 
alogue. Just Pubiiehed. 

tie AdveotDres of Congo ib Seanh of liis 

Maater. With 34 engraYinga. By Ifai. ttUa AiMr if Oaai- 

bridge. 

A Book of Songs for mj Little Su(ten» ad 

iittia Biothen tao. Bntfaely Now. 

Salnnann's Moral Stories, eontaiidi^ ike 

filementa of Morality, in interesting Namtiiw. A book es- 
eeilently suited far Sunday Scbools, wliere it ia deaMUo^tlMt 
the scholar may feel interested in what will laatnNt aadlM- 
'iMofe him. And tn Fumilieo. 

' e 

Twenty -Nine Familiar Tale^ for Little 



Childran, in Koida of Baey S^Uabloa. fir A anpariof tak 
lor the N oraory. 

Yeinte j NnoTe Gnentos Familiareg, per ks 

Jluetaadiitoo. SJr A Spaalah edition of the' nboio Bask. 
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The Bop Own Book ; 



k complete Bncydopedia of all the DiTersions, athleti^ ki- 
entific, and recreatiTe, of Boyhood and Youth. Containing 
full descriptions of Minor Sports and Pastimes. Games with 
Marbles, Tops and Balls ; Sports of Ability ana Speed ; and 
with Tots ; miscellaneous Sports ol all kinds ; Deaf and 
Dumb Alphabet ^ Archery ; Cricket ; Gymnastics ; Swim- 
ming ; Arithmetical Amusements ; Optical and Chemical A- 
musements ; Checkers ; Legerdemain ; Tricks with Caitte ; 
Paradoxes and Puzzles : The Riddler ; Angling ; Rabbits ; 
Guinea pigs ; Pigeons ; Fencing ; &c. In fine, every species 
of rational amusement for summer yacations or long winter 
tvenings. 

• ■ 

The LitUe Grammarian 5 

Or an easy Guide to the Parts of Speech : designed for young 
persons, but more particularly adapted to facilitate instmction 
m preparatory schools. Witti wood cuts. fV We recom- 
moid this little book to all schoolmistresses who haYe a wish 
to give their little pupils a taste lor acquiring the names and 
puiposw of the dinerent parts of speech ; with this book it 
will be an amusement rather than a task, besides relating by 
it many pretty stones. 

> 

The Polite Present, or Mannal of iood 

Manners. A vest-pocket companion that no youth si <ikl be 
without, who desires the good opinion of civilized sot ly. 

» ■ 

Rhymes for tin; Nursery; 

5f Jane Tatlob and her Sisters, authors of that w / pop- 
ar book, " Original Poems for Infanl Minds." Coi duning 
One hundred and two different little uoems, and Sevei ly-two 
Cuts. Being a comulcic, and the only complete colleciion of 
** Rhymes for the Nursery, Munroe and Francis* Edition." 
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